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XX.—WILHELM HAUFF’S SPECIFIC RELATION TO 
WALTER SCOTT 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


In 1899 Dr. C. W. Eastman read a paper before the 
Modern Language Association, in which he maintained that 
of all Scott’s novels Ivanhoe served Hauff most completely 
as the source of his historical romance, Lichtenstein. In 
1903 this claim was disputed by Dr. W. H. Carruth, who 
thro the same channel advanced his reasons for believing 
that Waverley and not Ivanhoe was the model in question. 
A year later Max Schuster in a monograph’ discussed 
Hauff’s relation to his historical sources ; and almost simul- 
taneously the whole problem of his historical and literary 
dependence was treated by Max Drescher.’ Incisive and 
scholarly as these inquiries are, it has seemed to us in the 
light of our own studies that one phase of the matter still 


' Der geschichtliche kern von Hauffs Lichtenstein. 
* Die Quellen zu Hauffs Lichtenstein. 
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offered opportunity for further investigation. The evidenc, 
of Hauff’s attitude toward Walter Scott is by no means 
meagre or indirect ; and we have never been able to pvy- 
suade ourselves that this specific relation has been adequat: ly 
determined. In any case it is insufficient merely to ask 
whether Waverley or Ivanhoe was the prototype, or, os 
Drescher did, arbitrarily to choose only six of Seott’s novels 
for comparison. The situation demanded rather a most 
careful study of all the works to which Hauff had acec... 
and an equally careful analysis of the evidence thus obtained, 

We know from Hauff’s own statements that he definitely 
decided to write an historical novel and carried the idea 
about in his mind for some time; that Scott’s immense 
popularity in German revealed to him how and in what 
form he could best please the reading public ; that Walter 
Seott was the only model he ever had definitely in mind. 
We know furthermore that his acquaintance with the latter's 
works and technique was intimate. As he himself says : 
“ Freilich kamen mir bei diesen Gedanken noch alleriei 
Zweifel. Ich miisste die Werke dieses grossen Meisters 
nicht nur lesen, sondern auch studiren, um sie zu meinem 
Zweck zu beniitzen.”' As the result of this conviction he 
analysed critically twelve of Scott’s novels in his Stidien 
and makes elsewhere special mention of Quentin Durward. 
Ernst Miiller (Huphorion, 4, 319) says of him: “ Es stelit 
fest, dass er Scott zum Vorbild hat in Lichtenstein.” When 
we consider in addition that during Hauff’s literary activity 
Scott wielded a most intensive and extensive influence in 
Germany ; that Hauff openly admired and avowed him as a 
master novelist, pays a glowing tribute to him in the intro- 
duction to Lichtenstein and defends him against German 
criticism ; when we consider also that his studies of Scott 


1 Die Biicher und die Lesewelt. 
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immediately preceded the composition of Lichtenstein, we 
are prepared to find a close relationship between the two 
authors, and indeed a much closer relationship than has 
hitherto been asseverated. 


II 
Tue Puort or Lichtenstein 


George Sturmfeder, a young soldier of fortune whose 
political preferences are not yet fixed, comes to the city of 
Ulm, where the army of the Swabian League is concen- 
trating to prevent the Duke of Wiirttemberg from regaining 
his throne. Here George meets his beloved, Marie von 
Lichtenstein, whose father is supposed to be in sympathy 
with the League. Strong pressure is exerted on the young 
man to join the government forces, but an attempt to assign 
him duty as a spy and Marie’s efforts to draw him to the 
Duke, whom her father loves, induce him to reject the 
cause of the Allies. Accompanied by a peasant-guide, who 
is also devoted to the Duke, he leaves Ulm under parole 
but is attacked en route and wounded by the enemy, who 
mistake him for the Duke. He is rescued, attended, and 
healed by the family of the peasant-guide at their cottage, 
and resumes his journey to Lichtenstein, whither he has 
decided to go for a last interview with Marie. Made jealous 
at an inn by the hostess’s story of Marie’s nightly entente 
with a supposed lover, George resolves to attack him that 
night as he leaves the castle. The duel is stopped by the 
peasant-guide, who recognizes George, and the latter after 
due explanation spends the night in a cave’ with the reputed 
lover, who is of course the Duke incognito. George lingers 
some time at Lichtenstein, during which the Duke visits the 
castle nightly to learn the movements of his friends and 
enemies. The fall of Tiibingen, Ulrich’s chief stronghold, 
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brings him to the edge of ruin ; accompanied, therefore, yy 
his devotees (including George) he flees to a safer point of 
refuge at Mémpelgard. Profiting by the misrule of the 
League in Wiirttemberg, the Duke recuperates his shattered 
forces and effects a sudden but peaceful occupation of Stutt- 
gart, his capital city. But his own political blunders and 
the reconcentration of the hostile army soon drive him to 
battle, where he is defeated and escapes by the aid of 
George, who has distinguished himself at arms and together 
with others is made prisoner. The captives are paroled, 
and George, who had already married Marie in Stuttgart, 
retires with her to the customary happy life at the castle of 
Lichtenstein. 


Ill 
WALTER Scort’s Noveuistic TECHNIQUE 


The novels of Walter Scott are not developed by an un- 
varying law of technique. Beneath the structural elements 
we find strong undercurrents which greatly complicate the 
evolution of the plots and affect in consequence the relation- 
ships of the characters. The political and religious diftfer- 
ences of the English and Scotch; the struggle between 
catholicism and protestantism, the local feuds of the Border 
chiefs, the intrigues of aristocracy involve issues which, his- 
torical as they are, exhibit such partisan fierceness, bitter- 
ness, and intricacy that the idea of any uniformity in literary 
methods would seem at first to be interrogative. And, too, 
we have in many cases to deal with Scott’s favorite counter- 
themes of dispossessed heirships, mysteries of birth, and the 
practice of witchcraft, all of which make it difficult to believe 
that amid such varied issues and situations there is any 
organic progress toward a definite end. 

But much of the confusion respecting Scott’s plots arises 
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from his persistent tendency to give disproportionate exten- 
sion to individual scenes; and after all there are recurrent 
types and functions, a certain framework, a structural back- 
ground which may be grouped together under the generic 
name of technique. Common thus to nineteen of the twenty- 
one novels under discussion is the following plot system : 
A young hero seeks fortune and ultimate happiness. His 
career involves difficulties and a wide variety of experience. 
Associated with him are a heroine and a secondary lady, 
also a baron (or barons) whose operations form no small 
part of the action. There is also a prince motive which 
overshadows historically that of the hero, and the latter’s 
triumph has in most cases its identity in the dénowement of 
actual events. The hero is generally poor and destitute 
of influential relatives, circumstances which naturally and 
cleverly throw his success into the balance of the prince’s 
fortunes. 

Scott became much interested in the development of the 
romantic literature which sprang up in Germany. But, as 
Lockhart says, it seemed a style of literature which his 
friends regarded with wonder, and, like Wordsworth, he was 
even half-ashamed of his early romantic studies. Goetz von 
Berlichingen made him perhaps ask whether he could not do 
for his own country what Goethe had done for the ancient 
feudalism of the Rhine. And he may have found thus a 
vehicle for Border manners in the historical romance. But 
it is not true that Scott’s tendency to paint horrors was 
developed under Storm and Stress influences. In the intro- 
ductions to Peveril and Nigel he cites historical chronicles to 
prove that his own methods of portraiture were milder than 
the facts themselves, and in other places he speaks apolo- 
getically of describing such horrors, as if»his duties as a 
historian demanded a modus operandi which his better taste 
would not otherwise justify. That Scott’s influence over the 
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development of German literature did not contain such 
gruesome elements is demonstrated clearly and candidly jn 
Mielke’s characterisation of him (Der deutsche Romen ois 
19ten Jahrhunderts, 91 seq.). . 


IV 
Havrr’s HisroricaL Sources 


As the actual historical materials of Lichtenstein could not 
have been drawn from the Waverley series, they do not 
belong to our present inquiry. His fidelity to his own 
sources has been investigated by Max Schuster, as we have 
already pointed out. He discusses how far Hauff followed 
fact and fiction, and ascribes the deviations from historica! 
record to ignorance and a superficial attitude on the author's 
part. He says: “Wo er (Hauff) am_ schroffsten der 
geschichtlichen Wirklichkeit widerspricht, in der Darstel- 
lung des Huttenschen Falls und der Schlacht bei Tiirkheim, 
tat er es in gutem Glauben an die Richtigkeit seiner Auf- 
fassung. Was ihm anzuwerfen ist, ist nicht so woh! eine 
unerlaubte Willkiir, eine Misshandlung der ihm bewussten, 
historischen Tatsachen, sondern der Mangel an_ griind- 
licherem Eindringen in die geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen 
und Entwickelungen, das ihn zu einer tieferen Auffassung 
vom Charakter seines Helden hiitte fiihren kénnen.’’' 
Drescher finds Hauff historically correct in his general pur- 
pose and explains discrepancies as well as inaccuracies by 
the great haste in which the novel was written. This his- 
torical material Hauff gives partly as supplementary data 
in the form of notes and annotations, partly as narrative 
with maximum brevity, partly by word of mouth, partly in 
actual scenes. So little of it enters into the novel itself 
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that we shall consider it in connection with the nature and 
structure of the plot. 


V 
THE CHARACTERS 


When Hauff had consulted his historical and legendary 
sources, the problem of using these materials, combining 
them with his own inventions was no small one. He must 
have asked himself three questions : What characters should 
he select? How should he construct his plot with reference 
to them? How should this structure be filled in with such 
‘situations and embellishments as would enhance the attrac- 
tiveness of the novel as a work of literary art? 

As characters who carry on the action we have Georg 
von Sturmfeder, the hero; a prince, Duke Ulrich von Wiirt- 
temberg; a baron, Herr von Lichtenstein, devoted to the 
Duke ; a heroine, Marie, the Baron’s daughter; a secondary 
lady, Bertha von Besserer ; a secondary baron, Dietrich von 
Kraft, who loves Bertha; an unprincipled counselor, Am- 
brosius Volland ; two generals, Georg von Frondsberg and 
Truchsess Waldburg, the former of whom befriends, the lat- 
ter dislikes, the hero; a peasant-guide, Pfeiffer von Hardt, 
with wife and daughter (Biirbele). The Duke, the Counselor, 
and the two Generals are historical, the others fictitious. As 
the remaining characters, tho many of them are historical, 
have no organic connection with the plot, they do not claim 
our attention. The two Generals were officers in the Swabian 
army which opposed the Duke of Wiirttemberg in 1519 ; 
as, however, they receive no characterisation at the hands of 
their biographers, Hauff’s treatment of them in relation to 
his hero-plot is an invention. The physical deformity, the 
caricature and ridiculous aspect which Hauff assigns to Vol- 
land are likewise unconfirmed by the latter’s biographers. 
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The Chancellor took office after the Armer Konrad relye}- 
lion ; he accompanied the Duke on both exiles, but was not 
responsible for the abrogation of the Tiibingen Compact, so 
that here again Hauff took liberties with historical facts jy 
the interest of his plot. His carefully detailed explanation 
of his purpose to present the Duke’s character in a subdued 
light prepares us for the variations which we actually find, 
and obviates the necessity of seeking reasons for the freedom 
which Hauff’s own view-point justifies. He states that 
doubtless public opinion was too much influenced against 
Ulrich by the prejudicial bitterness of Ulrich von Hutten, 
who attacked him with great vigor; that he (Hauff) in all 
his investigations had not found one writer who condemned 
the Duke entirely; that the latter was affected by bad 
influences and environment: that his youth and indiscretions 
were against him; that the harshness of his character was 
offset by his more elevated traits, by his strength of soul 
and his indomitable courage. Pfaff also says: “ Uber seine 
Denk- und Gemiitsart haben Mit- und Nachwelt gar ver- 
schiedene Urteile gefillt, man hat ihn bald zu schlimm, 
bald zu gut geschildert.” ' 

If, then, Hauff emphasizes the Don Juan and chivalrous 
aspects of Ulrich’s character, ascribing his cruelty and unwise 
statesmanship to evil influences, his procedure is sufficiently 
motivated to escape the charge of having trifled with his 
sources. 

The Scottian hero is prevailingly a young man, poor, of 
good birth, who, being uncertain as to his future, seeks and 
wins fortune thro the aid of a prince. In his Studien Haut! 
strongly defends this wavering type of hero. He says: 
“Wirft man aber die Frage auf, was ist héher im Roman, 
das Leben des Helden oder die Personen und Gegenstiinde, 


1 Pfaff, Gesch. Wiirttembergs, 1, 386. 
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mit welchen letzterer in Beriithrung kommt, so ist es offenbar 
das letztere. Fragt man aber, zu was dann noch ein solcher 
Nichtheld, wenn die objective Darstellung der mannigfachen 
Erscheinungen des Lebens die Hauptsache im Roman aus- 
macht ? man kann antworten, der Held... muss den Faden 
der Erzihlung, an welchen sich einzelne Begebenheiten und 
Erscheinungen anreihen, abgeben. . . . Im Helden des 
Romans liegt der Spiegel, welcher uns die Gegenstiinde, 
denen er begegnet, klar zeigt.” Among the hero types of 
his native literature Hauff found the wandering artist, the 
roaming adventurer, the subjective dreamer. Of these he 
says: “ Man wollte unter Roman nicht mehr die Lebens- 
begebenheiten des Helden verstehen, sondern die Aufstel- 
lung und Entwickelung der menschlichen Ansicht iiber 
Kunst oder sonst ein Thema des geistigen Lebens, die soge- 
nannte Geschichte war Nebensache.”’' Against this form 
of novel he further declares himself: “ Der Roman war auch 
in der That urspriinglich nichts anders als getreuer Bericht 
iiber das Stillleben und die Handlungen des Helden. Die 
Wahrheit lag nicht im getreuen Bericht, sondern in Aufstel- 
lung der Motive zu Handlungen, in Darstellung seiner Ge- 
fiihle. Diese Darstellung der Gefiihle des Helden fordert 
aber eine genaue Darstellung der Gegenstiinde und Aussen- 
dinge die den Helden afficiren.”’* When we realize that 
Hauff expresses himself thus in defense of Scott’s and in 
exposition of his own type of hero, and finds such a hero 
developed in sixteen of the Waverley novels which he read, 
there is every indication of a close relationship between the 
two authors. 

Hauff’s acquaintance with Scott’s characters was intimate. 
In his Studien he reviews in detail fifty-six of them and 
accords several others an intelligent word of comment. His 
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general judgment, if favorable, is that they are natural; jf 
unfavorable, that they are merely sketched and _ 
undeveloped. He bestows most attention upon The 
quary, Waverley, Ochiltree, and Mannering in the order 
named. The characters which impressed him most ar 
Maclvor, the Antiquary, Ochiltree, Elspeth, Rassleigh an 
Robin, Mary Stuart (in particular), John and Richard, 
Elisabeth and Varney. He regards Rob Roy as Scott's 
best novel on account of its vivid pictures and deep chiarac- 
ters (Rassleigh, Diana, ete.); he extols Old Mortality for it: 
great objectivity and fine gradation of character-types. 

It is significant also that Hauff uses in Lichtenstein jyre- 
cisely those characters which are most common and ios 
frequently recurrent in the Scottian technique. In inventing 
Herr von Lichtenstein as baron, Bertha as secondary lady, 
Dietrich von Kraft as secondary baron, Pfeiffer von Hard: 
as peasant-guide, etc., Hauff considered them, not as_indi- 
viduals capable of psychological differentiation, but as types 
whose functions were necessary to the evolution of the ploi. 
The relation was everything, the name nothing. We have 
already seen how Hauff in the case of his historical charac- 
ters made such arbitrary modifications as would best suit his 
purposes ; it is evident, then, that he did not aim at accurate 
delineation of historical character. In the use of such com- 
promises and the adoption of Scottian types he clearly worked 
in the interests of his plot, and that, too, of a plot in which 
fiction predominated. As to the origin of these created types 
Hofmann ' suggests that Herr von Lichtenstein and Fronds- 
berg were modeled after Hauff’s grandfather, and George 
Sturmfeder after Hauff himself; that Marie’s prototype wa- 
to be found in his own bride and also in his elder sister ; 
that his grandfather’s housekeeper was reflected in Marie’ 


1 Wilhelm Hauf,, p. 77. 
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maid, Rosa, the peasant’s wife, and Kraft’s Haushiilterin ; 
that the peasant’s daughter resembled Hauff’s younger sister 
in naiveté. We present our own view later. 


VI 
Tue Prior Srrvuctvure or Lichtenstein 


In his Studien Hauff insists that the novel, as offspring 
of the epic, must concern itself with the external fortunes 
of the hero; that these must have an organic nexus and 
unity; that they follow the law of an inner truth; that they 
offer not allegorical representations but a poetical picture 
of real life. He furthermore maintains that Scott’s nov- 
els reveal the power of simple truth. ‘ Welecher Dichter 
gibt wohl ein besseres Zeugnis dafiir dass der Zauber der 
schlichten Wahrheit der grésste sei als Walter Scott?” ! 
“Tn him,” continues Hauff, “ the vausual, the accidental, 
the irrelevant are absent, and the action follows the natu- 
ral law of logic. The characters are true to themselves 
and our interest lies in knowing what they will and must 
do, while our suspense is maintained not by crass effects 
and exaggerations but by truly dramatic scenes and situa- 
tions.” * Following these Scottian principles of realism 
and organie unity, Hauff developed a fictitious plot in 
which the hero’s career is the central action. The Duke 
figures historically in the occupation of Stuttgart and the 
battle of Tiirkheim, but here, as in all other scenes, his 
services are subordinated to the interests of the hero. 
In the hero plot the element of love is conspicuously pre- 
dominant and the organie necessity of this relation con- 
verges every other issue toward the destiny of the lovers. 


Studien. 2 Thid, 
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Of the 36 chapters of Lichtenstein, 29 are devoted to the 
love-interest; of all the principal scenes of the nove) 
only one does not concern itself with this interest—tha: 
which describes the organization of the Duke’s forces ‘., 
the seizure of Stuttgart; of all the festivities which atten. 
ded the occupation of Stuttgart, George’s wedding is th: 
only one which Hauff describes in detail, 22 pages being 
devoted to it and five lines to a mere notice that the other 
events occurred ; even in the naturally solemn scene where 
Schweinsberg reports the fall of Tiibingen, Ulrich’s grea- 
est stronghold, and the latter stands on the brink of utter 
ruin—a scene where the hero’s love-interest would sce 
to have no legitimate place—it reaches on the contrary 
its critical stage when the Duke in person urges Maric ; 
father to ratify her union with George and demands ': 
a decidedly bantering manner a kiss from the brie. 
which was to be delivered on her wedding day in Stuttgar. 

Hauff wrote the love relation of Lichtenstein from his 
own heart. He was sentimental by nature, much given 
Schwdrmerei and susceptible to feminine charms; he hai 
a strong youthful passion for his little neighbor Amalia, 
and in 1823 met his cousin Louise, whom he afterwari 
married. From this very happy association arose many 
love lyries (Stille Liebe, Sehnsucht, Ihr Auge, ete.), ani 
during the three years which elapsed between the begin- 
ning of this love and the publication of Lichtenstein he 
passed thro the whole intense experience of engagement and 
separation, acquiring thus naturally a personal preparation 
for at least one portion of the task before him. As he 
essayed to develop an historical romance, he found himself 
at once familiar with the love relation of the hero ani 
heroine, and, drawing readily from his own life, he fo!- 
lowed the line of least resistance, gave unconscious pre- 
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dominance to this motive, and then, not without skill, 
wove the residue of his material about the one relation he 
most clearly understood. Moreover, the atmosphere of 
the love interest is thoroughly modern; its language and 
vocabulary are expressed in the plain, earnest, straight- 
forward manner of the 19th century; it is set forth in an 
unromantic zeal which reflects Hauff’s own feelings rather 
than the mode of 1519; it contains an emphasized senti- 
mentality which too greatly humanizes and therefore 
modernizes the lovers of a romantic novel of the 16th 
century; it describes the physical, not the intellectual 
and spiritual aspects of love; it involves quarrels, mis- 
understandings, and reconciliations which are often ju- 
venile in their naiveté and mark the course of unsophis- 
ticated affection rather than the dignified procedure of a 
formal work of literature. Numerous instances of this 
over-emphasis will be found in our discussion under 
“Diction.” Its motive can be found only in the conelu- 
sion that Hauff wrote the major part of Lichtenstein from 
his own experience and therefore gave the prince-interest 
a minor place as well as importance in the evolution 
of the plot. And, indeed, in his Studien he calls 
attention to the fact that the prince is purposely subordi- 
nated to the hero in both Waverley and Rob Roy; he cen- 
sures the Abbot on the other hand for undue prominence 
of the prince idea,—facts which also would seem to indi- 
cate Hauff’s disproportionate valuation of heroes and 
princes. Of Scottian influence in the treatment of the 
love relation there can be no question. As to German 
sources, Drescher says: “ Hauff arbeitet in der Darstell- 
ung des liebenden Paars Georg und Maria vdllig selb- 
stiindig.” } 
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In comparison with the Waverley novels we shal! now 
consider the plot arrangement of Lichtenstein, the motives 
which operate within the action, and the movements 
which are necessitated by the character relations. he 
Prince enters comparatively late into the action and at 
a time when the hero interest needs his assistance, as in 
thirteen of Scott’s novels; the Prince aids the hero, pre- 
vailingly in the love interest, as in thirteen of Scott: the 
hero enters the action at the outset, being lukewarm to- 
ward the political side to which he is attached, and as the 
plot advances he leaves his first allegiance, joining the 
Prince, whose waning cause promotes the success of the 
hero’s love interest and political fortunes, as in seven of 
Scott (in two the political sides are reversed) ; the Prince 
is dispossessed and seeks restoration without results, as 
in eight of Scott (in one the Prince regains the throne); 
the heroine and her father operate on the Prince’s side, as 
in ten of Scott; the love of the hero and heroine antedates 
the beginning of the story, as in six of Scott; the Prince 
enters actively and extensively into the plot, i. e., into the 
fortunes of the hero, as in seven of Scott; the love interest 
dominates the initial scene of the book; a long separation 
of the lovers ensues followed by a reunion, which, tho 
clouded by its own uncertainties and the Prince’s mis- 
fortunes leads to the ultimate happiness of the couple, 
as in six of Seott (and with modifications in others) ; 
a secondary lady serves the heroine’s interests particularly 
in love, as in twelve of Scott; a baron related to the 
heroine by active participation in the plot welds the 
mutual interests of the hero, heroine, and Prince, as in 
fifteen of Scott; a peasant-guide operates widely and 
effects even more directly the organic unity of these same 
three interests, as in twelve of Scott; the peasant is aided 
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by a wife, as in four of Scott; he is also assisted by a 
daughter, as in eight of Scott; an evil counselor acts 
against the hero and to the ultimate disadvantage of the 
Prince as in eleven of Scott; the hero is befriended 
(saved) by persons of the other side as in sixteen of 
Seott; the hero befriends (saves) persons of the other side, 
as in nine of Scott; a battle is used to decide the Prince’s 
fate as in twelve of Scott. 

The foregoing comparisons include not only the whole 
plot arrangement of Lichtenstein but also all the move- 
ments and character relations by which the action is 
carried on. We have already shown that the four his- 
torical characters are modified to fit Hauff’s fictitious 
plot; that the invented personages conform in their func- 
tions accurately to Scottian types; that the hero interest 
and (in him) the love element preponderate. The com- 
prehensiveness of the above analogies makes it clear that 
inside the plot the distribution of the action, interplay of 
motives, the relationships of the characters, the general 
scheme of development are duplicated manifold in the 
Waverley series. 


VII 


AnaLtocous Scenes, Events, anp SirvaTions WHICH 
rw tHe Prior 


When Hauff had determined the nature and scope of 
his plot and the general movements by which the action 
was to be carried on, it became necessary for him to fill 
in the strueture with such concrete material as would 
vivify this plot and enhance the attractiveness of its 
content. To this end he was obliged to borrow or invent 
many scenes, events, and situations, and to adorn the 
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intercourse of his characters by such devices as woul 
make them not only real but interesting. That in sx 
doing he leaned most heavily on Scott the accompanying 
evidence will show. In comparing the Waverley novels 
and Lichtenstein we find a total of 748 analogies, al! of 
which are close, many striking, and none far-fetched, 
Taking into account those which are duplicated in the 
Scottian works themselves, we still have 453 as common ty 
the two authors. As far as any single novel is concerned, 
Quentin Durward has the largest number of analogies, 
98, the next being Old Mortality with 83. As it would 
be impossible to present this voluminous evidence in de- 
tail, the following examples will illustrate the nature and 
scope of imitation: Prison cell with haunted associations 
(murder, ete.) ; hero and prince meet in a cave; banquet 
with quarrel scene affecting the hero; ball where hero and 
heroine meet and have important interview ; hero attacked, 
wounded, and healed in a cottage by women in 8 days: 
military procession viewed by hero and heroine; casile 
burns in sight of hero and prince; duel fought by the 
hero thro jealousy and stopped by the peasant-guide; a 
disguised spy on the prince’s side passes thro the enemy's 
lines to friends in a stronghold to secure information: 
a high personage’s garb assumed by a friend to effect 
the former’s escape ; escape of high personage by plunging 
into the water; messages sent in poetic or metaphorical 
form from heroine to hero; secondary lady brings about 
a meeting of the hero and heroine, cleverly keeping away 
her own lover, whose presence is necessary to effect the 
meeting; a high personage visits the heroine’s father’s 
eastle by night under mysterious circumstances which 
arouse jealousy in the hero, and anger, because the 
heroine refuses to divulge the secret; the hero saves the 
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life of a hostile officer and is himself rescued in a similar 
manner. It is impossible in a mere citation to reproduce 
the striking correspondence of the majority of these situa- 
tions; still, the few quoted above and the really astonish- 
ing total will further attest how completely Hauff absorbed 
the subject matter of the Waverley novels. 

But there are a few incidents in Lichtenstein for which 
Hauff could have found models in his historical or legend- 
ary sources; it would therefore seem ill-considered to 
claim for them a Scottian origin without further exami- 
nation. Historical are the occupation of Ulm by the 
Swabian army, certain facts relating to the general mili- 
tary situation (merely stated and discussed by the charac- 
ters and therefore isolated from the active plot), the fall 
of Tiibingen (also related by one of the characters), the 
taking of Stuttgart and the Duke’s regency, the battle of 
Tiirkheim with its strategic hill position and the burning 
of a distant castle. There are also legendary sources for 
the Duke’s nocturnal visit to Lichtenstein, his refuge in 
the eave, and his leap from the Kénger bridge into the 
Neckar to escape his enemies. Only the occupation of 
Stuttgart, the battle, and the three legendary events enter 
actively into the plot. 

On the other hand, Hauff found in Scott four instances 
where escape was effected by plunging into the water; 
nine cave scenes, in one of which the hero meets the 
prince; three instances where the prince stays at the 
castle of the heroine’s father; one where a mysterious 
stranger visits the heroine’s castle nocturnally amid cir- 
cumstances which correspond remarkably to the situation 
at Lichtenstein; four where a castle burns in the sight 
of the hero; four where a capital city is occupied; two 
where a stronghold of the prince is lost thro treachery 
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of those within; three where the occupation of a city js 
attended with festivities; more than a dozen battles where 
a strategic point is to be gained. . 

It would be impossible to determine beyond a dou); 
whether Hauff derived his ideas of these scenes frei the 
historical sources or from Scott. There are, however, 
many evidences of Scottian influence, if not origin. The 
capture of the hill position is assigned to the hero; the 
scenes at Ulm are altogether in his interest; the reported 
fall of Tiibingen draws the Duke and hero more closely 
together; Ulrich’s sojourn in the cave and his visits at 
castle Lichtenstein aid directly the hero plot; at thie 
Kénger bridge engagement the hero by exchanging cloak: 
with Ulrich saves his life and enables him to escape. | 
reading the Waverley novels Hauff noted how effectively 
Scott has used these scenes, and thus he could view them 
from a literary as well as an aesthetic standpoint, whereas 
the historical sources gave him only the bare facts. The 
repeated occurrence of these scenes, moreover, in Scott, 
and the fact that Hauff was weaving his into a plot 
thoroughly Scottian would argue for English influence. 
The psychological argument would also be in favor of 
Scott. But even if we should remove these scenes from 
our list of analogies their absence would not lessen materi- 
ally the value of the evidence we have thus far offered. 

Is there a particular novel of the Waverley series 
after which Hauff modelled his Lichtenstein? It must 
be borne in mind that the love interest is the key to the 
plot of Lichtenstein and that the prince motive is subordi- 
nated to the weal of the lovers. Consequently all diseus- 
sions of a single model must be made from such a-view- 
point. For this reason the claims of Dr. Carruth for 
Waverley are less convincing. The hero, never warmly 
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attached to the Pretender, practically renounces him and 
achieves his own fortune without the former’s assistance ; 
Waverley’s fickle love-relation to Cecilia, Flora, and Rose 
is a sorry exhibition of wooing as compared with the 
single-hearted devotion of George and Marie. And, too, 
the Highland chiefs present so many and such strong 
personalities that neither the lady nor the baron motive 
comes to its own in the Hauffian sense. We quote Dr. 
Carruth’s statement of the scope of Lichtenstein: ‘ Licht- 
enstein is a tale of military adventure and love, being the 
fortunes of a young knight errant resulting from re- 
nouncing the cause of a strong government to espouse 
that of an exiled prince attempting to regain his heritage, 
the failure of the prince’s cause with the pardon and mar- 
riage of the hero.” If for the polities of Waverley we 
substitute the intrigue of Quentin Durward or the relig- 
ious fanaticism of Old Mortality as the dominant issue, 
the seope and plot of either novel would match those of 
Lichtenstein with as few modifications as are necessary 
in the case of Waverley. And even Ivanhoe, with all its 
varied pictures of knight errantry and adventure, stands 
closer than Waverley to the Hauffian idea of organic 
unity thro the interdependence of the hero and prince 
plots, since the love relation is established at the very 
outset, and, after many vicissitudes and separations, is 
woven into the prince’s career, while young Waverley, at 
heart, leaves the prince’s cause before the action of the 
plot reaches its end. The fickleness of the love interest 
and the shallow as well as transient relation of the hero 
and prince would militate determinatively against the 
choice of Waverley as the individual model of Lichten- 
stein. Of Ivanhoe Hauff says in his Studien: “ Zwar ist 
die Fabel abgerundet, einige Scenen trefflich, gleicht aber 
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mit ihren Episoden und dem Schmuck etwas su sehr den 
Ritterromanen der verflossenen Dezennien; die Sceue 
stehen oft auch so steif nebeneinander als die getrennie 
Volksstimme. Das Studium der Geschichte blickt auch 
oft zu schroff hervor. Sehr zu loben ist iibrigens: die 
grossartigen Charaktere und die auffallend scharfe [idi- 
vidualisirung derselben.” But for the superlative exien- 
sion of individual scenes much could be urged in favor of 
the claims of Ivanhoe. 

Considering Mary Stuart as representative of the 
prince-motive we find that The Abbot in its scope and plot 
resembles Lichtenstein more accurately than any other 
single Scottian novel. The scope of Lichtenstein as given 
above by Dr. Carruth fits that of The Abbot exactly. \s 
to the plot: the hero joins the government with no great 
enthusiasm ; is suspected of being a spy; joins the prince’s 
side thro a sense of wrong, the fascination of the prince, 
and the influence of the heroine, whose father is also on 
the prince’s side; spends some time at a castle with the 
heroine and prince; fights in the losing battle of the 
prince; the prince flees her native land; the hero is 
pardoned (with others), marries the heroine, and retires 
to an hereditary castle. This action is identical with 
that of Lichtenstein and the general analogies of the 
two novels are uniformly impressive. Nowhere in litera- 
ture is Mary Stuart portrayed more fascinatingly; her 
detention at the castle corresponds to the Duke’s refuge 
at Lichtenstein; the heroine serves her in domestic as 
well as patriotic capacity, as is also true of Marie in Licht- 
enstein; there is only one love relation in the plot. 
which is naturally less earnest than that of Lichtenstein, 
where the lovers were engaged before the commencement 
of the action; the historical importance of Mary’s per- 
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sonality inevitably overshadows the plot, but her func- 
tional relation to the interests of the hero and heroine 
corresponds accurately to the situation in Lichtenstein. 
The 41 analogous scenes and situations are among the 
most remarkable; and in the historical setting, in the 
interrelationship of the hero-heroine-prince motives, in 
the similar treatment of plot unity, in their parallel 
course of action the two novels exhibit an intimate 
relationship. 

In seeking originals for Hauff’s invented characters, 
Scottian types are abundantly in evidence; in seeking 
individual models, however, we should never be able to 
push beyond the marks of general resemblance. Such 
analogies have little value either in themselves or for 
our present purpose; they are as elusive as they are 
inconclusive. Waldburg’s dislike of George closely re- 
sembles the feeling of Bois-Guilbert for Ivanhoe; Créve- 
ceeur’s sareastic contempt for young Durward is also re- 
flected in Waldburg; and, indeed, other analogies could 
be cited from the Waverley series. The evil influence of 
Fitzurse over Prince John suggests Chancellor Volland’s 
relation to the Duke, but the dislike and ridicule which 
the latter vents on his adviser are clearly reproduced in 
the attitude of Louis XI toward Cardinal Balue in 
Quentin Durward. For Volland’s shrewd villany and 
physical deformity Hauff doubtless used Rassleigh as a 
model, especially since the latter receives in Hauff’s 
Studien a special characterization. The roguish heart- 
lessness of Bertha toward her suitor, with its banter and 
apparent indifference, is strikingly analogous to the atti- 
tude of Catherine Seyton (The Abbot) and Jenny (Old 
Mortality) toward their lovers. Lady Margaret’s (Old 
Mortality) penchant for recalling the memorable occa- 
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sion when she entertained the King at breakfast matels 
Dame Rosa’s equally chronic tendency to speak in pr. 
verbs. The fact that both Ulrich and Richard (Lvanhiv) 
were daring princes, tyrannical, regardless of long 
ectablished customs dear to the people, and yet sat deep in 
the affections of the popular heart, is one which proves 
that Hauff was no stranger to the English Knight. On 
the other hand, Pfeiffer von Hardt is a strange composite 
of Scottian functions. In him we find a guide, spy, 
messenger, soldier, friend, musician, and general utility 
man for the hero-heroine-prince interest. In Scott thse 
services are assigned distributively to gypsies, strolling 
musicians, dwarfs, fools, outlaws, freebooters and peasants. 
Both authors agree in giving to this highly importan: 
personage a marked degree of fidelity and an air of mys 
tery in origin, manner, and movements. Hauff thus 
speaks of Robin: “ Robin der Rauber wiirde nicht dic 
Hilfte von dem Eindruck auf uns machen, wenn wir ihn 


von Anfang bis zu Ende verfolgen miissten. So aber stelit 
er, so oft er uns erscheint, immer wieder neu und frisch 


vor dem Auge.” 


We put the above in evidence to show that Haufi’s 
characters cannot be traced to individual sources. No 
amount of investigation could discover more than general 
characteristics, and these at best would be widely dis- 
tributed. There is, however, no doubt that Hanff bor- 
rowed types and functions freely and completely from 
his master, and wrote at all times from a Waverley 
standpoint. 
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VIII 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


There are many general characteristics common to the 
practice of the two authors which, taken in connection 
with the inner analogies already noted, reveal how closely 
Hauff followed his master in all that pertained to the 
making of an historical novel. We give them in the 
accompanying list. 

(1) Introductions which give the historical setting in 
condensed form, into which also the personal note of the 
author enters in explanation, self-defense, ete. (2) Poeti- 
cal captions for the chapters, the poems being taken mostly 
from the past. (3) Explanatory footnotes. (4) Histori- 
cal annotations at the end of parts. (5) Division into 
parts. (6) Use of dialect. (7) Inlaid poems. (8) Latin 
quotations. (9) Proverbs put into mouths of characters. 
(10) Use of oaths in the name of saints, St. Hubertus 
employed by both. (11) Breaks in the story to “ bring 
up” different lines of development. (12) Breaks in the 
action caused by the use and discussion of general truths 
at the beginning of chapters (common in both). (13) 
Events carried over to the next chapter by such words as: 
“ We will describe in the following chapter, ete.” (rarer 
in Hauff). (14) Reference to “In those days” and 
“now.” (15) Both authors’ descriptions made in the 
order of the plot evolution and therefore organic in their 
relation to the whole. (16) Both employ group scenes; 
and Seott’s favorite use of dialog and situations where two 
are involved is also found in Hauff. (17) Authors’ re- 
flections avoided. (18) Absence of subjectivity very 
characteristic. (19) Reader addressed, as: “ Gentle 
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reader,” “ geneigter Leser,”’ ete. (20) Reference to o\\ 
customs in comparison with modern usage. (21) Refer 
ence to sources as authority for facts for which the writers 
assumed no personal responsibility. (22) Seott in | up- 
erley gives dates and sequences, “ In the memorable vear 
1715,” “Arrival of summer,” ete.; Hauff follows this 
method in Lichtenstein. (23) Names of persons suited to 
their characters and occupations (Sturmfeder, Dryasdust, 
Mailsetter, ete.). (24) In expressing the vernacular of 
the common people Hauff maintains the natural and 
wholesome level of Scott as against the lower standar( 
of his German contemporaries. (25) Both authors foud 
of describing characters and revealing their identity later 
with the words: “ For it was he,” “ For the reader wil! 
recognize,’ ete. (26) Both give to certain persons a 
characteristic and recurrent form of expression. Lady 
Margaret (Old Mortality) refers persistently to a former 
visit of the King, and Hauff’s Rosalie speaks habitually 
in proverbs. (27) Seott frequently closes chapters with 
a situation which leads into the next chapter, with such 
expressions as: “ The door opened and,” ete. This oceurs 
once in Lichtenstein. (28) Both remark frequently on 
the general nature of love and jealousy, as applicable 
to the hero and less directly to the heroine. (29) Soliloquy 
rare in both authors. (30) Reports and stories narrate: 
by persons often interrupted by hearers. (31) Both 
authors use approximately the same number of chapter: 
in each part. (32) Both use the form of dream which 
is interrupted by and ends in realities, where real persons 
are involved. (33) Both use the epic form of dialog, and 
avoid the dramatic method whereby (as in the case of 
many of the German Ritter- und Raiuberromane, taken as 
they were from corresponding stage literature) designa- 
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tions of the speakers, asides, stage directions, ete., appeared 
in the novels. (39) Both refer informally to the “‘ Chron- 
icles.” (35) Both defend their Prince in the introduction. 
(36) Both use poetry as an organic part of paragraphs 
(once in Lichtenstein). (37) Mysterious past of persons 
told late in the story. (38) Cults introduced and discussed 
(Dancing in Hauff, Euphuism and Astrology in Scott). 
(39) Curses used, many from foreign languages in cor- 
rupted form. (40) Latin expressions used by characters 
as an organic part of their statements (common in Scott). 
(41) “ Jacta est(o) alea” used by both authors, once in 


English by Scott (The Pirates). (42) Both use such 
self-inclusive expressions as: “ we,” “let us,” ete. (43) 
Personal references rare in both authors. (44) Both 
employ a clearing up which acquaints the reader with 
the fate or fortune of the principal characters. (45) 
Poetic quotations woven into the grammatical construction 


of the narrative (once in Hauff, common in Scott). (46) 
General truths common in both authors. (47) French 
expressions, few in Hauff, copious in Seott. (48) Influ- 
ence of verses and songs a marked characteristic of both 
authors. (49) Both make objective presentation, not 
psychological analysis, of the characters. (50) Both agree 
in making disguises, changes of garb, attacks, and travels 
an organic part of the plot. (51) In both authors the 
element of fidelity in the peasant-guide is a peculiar char- 
acteristic. (52) Scott’s simplicity of plot and method was 
not merely shared by Hauff, but in his Studien the latter 
cites Waverley as a proof that simplicity is the greatest 
art. Heinrich Heine also characterizes the form of Wav- 
erley as incomparable in simplicity.'. (53) Both authors 
refer at the beginning of the chapter to the sentiment of 


' Kritik einer Biographie von Th. Reynold (Nov., 1841). 
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the poetical caption. (54) Hero’s nationality recognize; 
by his dialect. (55) Both assemble the characters iy 
scene at the close of the story. (56) Both authors (Scot 
in most cases) possessed the great advantage of having jra- 
versed the geographical area of their stories and being 
thus personally familiar with the types, scenes, and nature 
of what they were attempting to describe. (57) In his 
Studien Hauff justifies the criticism that Scott often en: 
his novels too abruptly. But he imitates him also in this 
respect. After the defeat and escape of the Duke, the 
characters are assembled and then hurried from the stage 
of action quite as suddenly as Scott would have done 
under similar circumstances. (58) In Lichtenstein Haut 
drops the moralizing and particularly the satirical ele- 
ments which are characteristic of his other works, and 
substitutes a plainly realistic mode of treatment. This 
substitution could take place only under strong influences, 
for it is radical, and no such influences were at hand in 
German literature. They must be Scottian. (59) Both 
set forth historical truth. It is true that Hauff gives 
more exact and numerous dates and a closer nexus of 
events, while Scott makes chronological skips which seem 
to argue for a looser historical causality. But Seott covers 
larger areas and develops so many lines of action,—while 
Hauff’s plot and action are strikingly simple,—that after 
all the apparent difference is one of extent and not intent. 
Hauff states specifically that Scott’s truth is that of pre- 
senting a faithful picture of the times and avows his own 
purpose to offer the same sort of pictures to his readers. 
(60) The national and patriotic element is very strong 
in both authors. Scott, and Hauff in imitation of him, 
showed that national character, national dialect, national 
characteristics could be a major element in the interest 
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of fiction and not implements of burlesque and interlude 
as the stage had made them. (61) Scott (and herein he 
influenced Hauff) added to the gallery of imaginary per- 
sonages more and greater figures than anyone except 
Shakespere. He gave a complete milieu of landscape and 
interior setting such as not even Shakespere could do with 
the limitations of the stage. He showed the possibilities 
of novels different from the ones he wrote. He lifted a 
class of literature from a condition half-despised, poorly- 
explored, popular in a bad sense, to repute and profit. 
He infused into it the tradition of moral and intellectual 
growth, health, manliness, truth and honor, freedom and 
courtesy. (62) Objective truth and realism very charac- 
teristic of both authors. (63) The “kulturgeschichtliche” 
element so brilliantly developed in Scott is reflected with 
fainter hue in Hauff, tho here also the latter stands in 
conscious relation to his master. Drescher speaks thus of 
Hauff’s efforts: “ Zusammenfassend lisst sich iiber die 


kulturgeschichtlichen Elemente im ‘ Lichtenstein’ sagen, 
dass Hauff hierfiir zwar keine besonders tiefen Studien 
angestellt hat, dass es ihm aber dank seines Gediichtnisses, 
seiner scharfen Beobachtungsgabe und seines historischen 
Sinnes gelungen ist, das entsprechende Zeitkolorit zu 


wahren.” 


IX 
Diction 


In the general matters which we group under the head 
of Dietion Hauff is least related to Scott. If he read the 
latter’s novels in German translations, the absence of lite- 
rary analogies would be a matter of course; if he read 
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them in the original, with his confesedly meagre know). 
edge of English, his ability and opportunities to borroy 
would be seriously limited. The style of language in 
Lichtenstein as compared with Scott’s is plain, unchivalric, 
and unromantic. As Hofman says: “ Der Lichtensteiy 
ist nichts weniger als romantisch erzihlt, er ist weit mehr 
in der Weise der Vorromantiker gehalten.” 1 We there- 
fore miss that romantic atmosphere whose presence is 
attested not so much by prisons, armor, and the clash of 
conflict as by the glamorous and (in our modern sense) 
exaggerated language in which Scott was so able to clothe 
imaginative situations. 

In Lichtenstein, where the hero before the Council re- 
fuses to go as a spy, a scene of great dramatic possibilitics, 
we read the following: 

“ Der Truchsess riickte ungeduldig hin und her aut 
seinem Stuhle, als der junge Mann so lange mit seiner 
Antwort zégerte. ‘Nun? wird’s bald? warum besinnt 
ihr euch so lange?’ rief er ihm zu. ‘ Verschonet mich 
mit diesem Auftrag’ sagte Georg nicht ohne Zagen. * Ich 
kann, ich darf nicht.’ ‘Thr diirft, ihr kénnt nicht’ 
wiederholte Truchsess langsam, und eine dunkle Rite, der 
Vorbote seines aufsteigenden Zornes, lagerte sich auf seine 
Stirne und um seine Augen. (George then gives his 
reasons calmly.) Der Truchsess zog die dicken buschigen 
Augenbrauen zusammen und schoss einen durchdringen- 
den Blick auf den Jiingling, der so kiihn war, anderer 
Meinung zu sein als er. ‘ Was fallt euch ein, Junker?’ 
rief er. ‘ Eure Reden helfen euch jetzt nichts, es handelt 
sich um Gehorsam, wir wollen es, und ihr miisst.’. ‘ Und 
ich will nicht,’ entgegnete Georg mit fester Stimme. ‘ Ja, 
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freilich,’ lachte Waldburg in bitterm Grimm. ‘ Das Ding 
hat Gefahr so in Feindesland zu reiten.’” 

The rest of the scene is portrayed in matter-of-fact 
language, without description of the emotions which must 
have been keenly alive in so passionate a temperament as 
Waldburg’s. 

In Ivanhoe Cedric’s wrath is thus described: 

“ Cedric darted at the speakers one of those hasty and 
impatient glances which comparisons between the two 
rival nations seldom failed to call forth; but recollecting 
the duties of hospitality he suppressed further show of 
resentment. ... While the attendant hastened to obey 
Cedrie’s commands his eye distinguished Gurth the swine- 
herd, who with his companion Wamba had just entered 
the hall. ‘Send these villains, these loitering knaves 
up hither,’ said the Saxon impatiently. ‘ How 
comes it, villains, that ye have loitered abroad so 
late as this?’ ” 

Wamba explains that the dog Fangs was hurt. 

“* And who dared to lame an animal which belonged 
to my bondsman?’ said the Saxon, kindling in wrath. 
‘Marry, that did old Hubert, Sir Philip de Malvoisin’s 
keeper of the chase’ . . . ‘ The foul fiend take Malvoisin,’ 
answered the Saxon, ‘ and the keeper both . . . Go to thy 
place, knave, and thou, Gurth, get thee another dog; 
should the keeper dare to touch it I will mar his archery, 
the curse of a coward be upon my head if I strike not off 
the forefinger of his right hand.’ ” 

Another example of Scott’s diction: 

“* But father,’ said Rebecca, ‘ you seemed to give the 
gold willingly to Prince John.’ ‘ Willingly? the blotch 
of Egypt upon him! Willingly, saidst thou? Ay, as 
willingly as when in the Gulf of Lyons I flung over my 
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merchandise to lighten the ship while she labored in ihe 
tempest, robed the seething billows in my choice si)ks, 
perfumed their briny foam with myrrh and aloes, enrich 
their caverns with gold and silver work.’ ” 

Such language cannot be found in Lichtenstein. 

In Lichtenstein, where George meets his future guide 
but at first supposes him to be a villain, his words are: 
“Was willst du da?’” and “‘ Halt, was hast du da mit 
dem Pferd zu schaffen?’” These expressions sound weak 
and commonplace when contrasted with similar usages in 
Scott. With the latter such exclamations as: dog, knave, 
Saint Mary, in faith, by Saint Grizzel, Grammercy, gods 
and fiends, by my halidome, ete., are extremely frequent, 
and on the other hand strikingly rare in Hauff Scott 
employs them naturally as reflecting the spirit of the 
times while Hauff’s sparser use and plainer style of dic- 
tion make them stand out in a more forced and somewhat 
vulgar light. When the Duke entertains George in the 
cave the conversation is carried on in the tone of Hau‘t’s 
own times without a suggestion of the sixteenth century, 
while in the cell-scene with Richard and the Friar, and 
later with Cedric’s party, we find the fullest range of 
banter, play, song, and repartee, and that too in a thor- 
oughly medizval and romantic spirit. 

Hauff’s style is plain and straightforward. The narra- 
tive portions are told for the most part in unfigured 
prose. The book contains 49 similes and 21 metaphors. 
Relatively compared, Scott uses ten times as many simile: 
and five times as many metaphors. In detailed descrip- 
tions of scenes and objects, as well as in his characteri- 
zation of persons Hauff avoids the use of figures and sets 
forth details with literal fidelity. The following citation 
shows one of his highest moments: “‘ Ja, ich wollte 
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lieber noch hundert Faden tief hinabsteigen, wo die 
Brust keine Luft mehr zu atmen findet, als in die 
Hinde meiner Feinde fallen und ihr Gespitte wer- 
den; und wenn sie dahin mir nachkimen, die blut- 
gierigen Hunde des Bundes, so wollte ich mich mit 
meinen Nageln weiter hineinscharren in die hirtesten 
Felsen, ich wollte hinabsteigen tiefer und immer tiefer, 
bis wo der Mittelpunkt der Erde ist. Und kimen sie 
auch dorthin, so wollte ich die Heiligen listern, die mich 
yerlassen haben, und wollte dem Teufel rufen, dass er die 
Pforten der Finsternis aufreisse und mich berge gegen 
die Verfolgung dieses iibermiitigen Gesindels.’ Der Mann 
sah in diesem Augenblick so furchtbar, dass Georg unwill- 
kiirlich zuriickbebte.” This passage is powerful and 
imaginative, but it is not figuratively expressed (except- 
ing “ Hunde”). And no other passage in Lichtenstein, 
be it remembered, reaches this height of literary treatment. 
We deem it unnecessary to parallel the above with ex- 
amples of Seott’s uniformly more pictorial style. Let this 
excerpt from a letter in The Heart of Midlothian suffice: 
“*¢ There is a woman in your jail, fallen under the edge of 
a law so cruel that it has hung by the wall like un- 
scoured armor for twenty years, and is now brought and 
whetted to spill the blood of the most beautiful and most 
innocent creature whom the walls of a prison ever girdled 
in. Her sister knows of her innocence, as she communi- 
cated to her that she was betrayed by a villain. O that 
high Heaven would put in every honest hand a whip to 
scourge me such a villain thro the world!’ ” 

Hauff’s descriptions are much briefer than those of 
Scott, whose verbose style would naturally incline him to 
give more detailed and accurate, therefore more extensive 
pictures. The hall of the Rathaus in Ulm, von Kraft’s 
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house, the garden where George meets the heroine, the war 
preparations in the city of Ulm are all described in shor 
paragraphs, while corresponding scenes in Durward, \\ iy- 
erley, ete., receive an elaborate treatment. Hauff thu: 
reproduces a landscape which is viewed by the hero ani 
his guide: “ Sie standen auf einer Felsenecke, die einen 
schénen Auslaiufer der Schwibischen Alb begrenzte. 
ungeheures Panorama breitete sich vor den erstaunten 
Blicken Georg aus, so iiberraschend. . .. dass scine 
Blicke eine geraume Zeit wie entziickt an ihnen hingen.” 
And yet, Hauff condenses his description of this enormous 
panorama into a small paragraph. Similarly, Haut 
devotes one short paragraph to the cottage room where 
George is nursed, while in Waverley the same situation 
receives full attention. The evening halt of a journey is 
thus depicted in Waverley: ‘“ The twilight had given plac. 
to moonshine when the party halted upon the brink of 
a precipitous glen which, as partly enlightened by the 
moonbeams, seemed full of trees and tangled brushwood, 
ete.” In an analogous passage from Hauff we have moon, 
night wind, trees, and forest, but the author expressly 
states that George saw nothing of it all because he was 
dreaming of Marie. It is evident, then, that Hautf’s 
descriptions are much less detailed than Scott’s and often 
presented in a perfunctory manner which makes them 
seem less organically related to the plot than those of the 
Waverley series. 

We quote a paragraph from Durward relating to Cardi- 
nal Balue: “It was one of that able statesman’s weak- 
nesses, as we have elsewhere hinted, to suppose himself, 
tho of low rank and limited education, qualified to play 
the courtier and the man of gallantry. He did not indeed 
actually enter the lists of chivalrous combat like Becket, 
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or levy soldiers like Wolsey. But gallantry, in which 
they also were proficient, was his professed pursuit; and 
he likewise affected great fondness for the martial amuse- 
ment of the chase. Yet, however well he might succeed 
with certain ladies, to whom his powers, his wealth and 
his influence as a statesman might atone for deficiencies 
in manners and appearances, the gallant horses which he 
purchased at almost any price, were totally insensible to 
the dignity of carrying a Cardinal, and paid no more 
respect to him than they would have done to his father, 
the carter, miller or tailor whom he rivaled in horseman- 
ship. The king knew this, and by alternately exciting and 
checking his own horse he brought that of the Cardinal, 
whom he kept close by his side, into such a state of mutiny 
against his rider that it became apparent they must soon 
part company; and then, in the midst of its starting, 
bolting, rearing and lashing out alternately, the royal tor- 
mentor rendered the rider miserable by questioning him 
upon many affairs of importance and hinting his purpose 
to take that opportunity of communicating to him some of 
those secrets of state which the Cardinal had but a little 
while before seemed so anxious to learn.” This exposi- 
tory and rhetorical form of paragraph does not exist in 
Lichtenstein. 

In developing conversation Hauff uses comparatively 
few adverbs and clauses which describe the feeling, expres- 
sion, and action of the speakers; on the other hand the 
carousal between the Friar and Richard in Ivanhoe, which 
we take as an example, develops an interview in which a 
majority of the statements are accompanied by signs of 
expression, ete. Within these limits, however, Hauff em- 
ploys a larger variety of verbs, while Scott confines himself 
to the ordinary “he said,” “answered,” “ replied,” ete. 
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It is evident, too, that Hauff gave less heed to the form 
than to the content of Lichtenstein; otherwise he would 
have committed fewer anachronisms of diction. Scott's 
conversations as found in his historical romances ¢01\\\| 
not adorn a modern novel which dealt with modern char- 
acters and events, whereas those of Hauff’s leading per. 
sonages would answer without alteration for men and 
women of his own day. In this respect his practice js 
obviously un-Scottian. The language of Lichtenstein is 
uniformly simple in grammatical construction. Short 
sentences, connected by “and,” and the ordinary depend 
clauses prevail. The general type is narrative, statement 
following statement without complication, and the epic 
element is always in evidence. Hauff’s power to narrate 
had been demonstrated before he wrote Lichtenstein, awd 
in this novel his ability to “ tell” maintains the same level 
and character. There could be no comparison between the 
two authors as to vocabulary, emphasis, volubility, and 


versatility in grammatical constructions and_ stylistic 


resources. 
Peculiar to Hauff is his frequent use of the interjection 
“QO” in such expressions as “O sagt mir,” “O wie 
ist es?”, ete. Its repeated employment by George mili- 
tates against his dignity as a man and soldier. We note 
also in Hauff a monotonous repetition of adjectives. The 
eyes are regularly “ giinzend,” the mouth “ siiss,” or 
“rot,” the hands “ schén,” the hero “ schin”; these ob- 
jects are seldom mentioned without the “stock” adjectives. 
In describing persons Hauff sets forth the physical quali- 
ties, in some cases almost to the point of sensuality. When 
Marie and Bertha are introduced to the reader he speaks of 
the former’s “ fein geschnittener Mund ” and “ die zarten 
Farben der Wangen”; and of Bertha’s being “ kleiner 
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und in reichlicherer Fiille als ihre Nachbarin,” and of 
“ der liichelnde Mund, der alle Augenblicke die schénen 
Zihne sehen liess.”” Later he speaks of the peasant girl: 
“Das Midchen wandte sich um, iiber ein schénes Gesicht 
flog ein brennendes Rot; ein roter, lichelnder Mund schien 
nach Worten zu suchen, um den kranken .. . zu _be- 
griissen.” These citations indicate how little Hauff was 
influenced by Scott in his literary portraiture, for the 
latter seldom refers to the mouth or the physiological 
aspects of his characters but rather emphasizes those in- 
tellectual and spiritual attributes which reveal character, 
in preference to mere appearance. The force of these 
quotations will be more readily apparent when we discuss 
in the following paragraph Hauff’s peculiar relation to the 
love interest in its literary aspect. 

Hauff’s reasons for giving a disproportionate develop- 
ment to the love element in Lichtenstein have already been 
considered. The evidence here offered will show how his 
diction confirms these reasons and demonstrates the impos- 
sibility of Seottian influence. The passages are selected 
at random. “ Wir lauschen nicht wenn sie errétend und 
mit niedergeschlagenen Augen sich fragt, ob Bischen 
Bertha den siissen Mund des Geliebten richtig beschrieben 
habe.” This remark follows a description which Bertha 
was giving of the hero: “‘ Ein Birtchen iibey dem Mund, 
nein, ich sage dir, wie du jetzt nur wieder gleich rot 
werden kannst,’ fuhr Bertha in ihrem Eifer fort, ‘ als ob 
zwei Madchen, wenn sie allein sind, nicht von dem schénen 
Mund eines jungen sprechen diirften.’”” Again “ Die Er- 
innerung bedeckte Bertha’s angenehme Ziige mit hoher 
Glut, und die Verwirrung, in welche sie sein Blick ver- 
setzte, liess sie nicht bemerken, welches Entziicken ihm 
aus Mariens Auge entgegenstrahlte, wie sie bebte, wie sie 
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langsam nach Atem suchte, wie ihr selbst die Sprache ihre 
Dienste zu versagen schien.” Again: “ Jetzt suchten 
Mariens Blicke nicht mehr den Boden, sie hingen an denen 
des Geliebten.” Again: “ Marie sandte einen blick des 
Dankes zum Himmel und belohnte die Worte des jungey 
Mannes mit siissem Lohne.” Again: “ Wer sich ein |ic- 
bendes Herz denkt, ein Auge voll Zartlichkeit, umflort you 
einem Schleier stiller Thranen, einen holden Mund, der 
das Blattchen noch einmal kiisst, verschiimte Wangen, (ic 
bei diesem geheimnisvollen Grusse erréten . . . wer dies 
hinzudenkt, der wird es Georg nicht verargen, dass cr 
einige Augenblicke wie trunken war.” Again: “ Ein 
siisser Schlummer lenkte sich auf den Verwundeten herab, 
und mit dem letzten Gedanken an die Geliebte ent- 
schwanden seine Sinne.” Again: “‘ Trinkt, Junker, bis 
auf den Boden aus. Sieh nur, wie unserem Gast das 1) 
in die Wangen steigt, wie seine Augen blitzen, als kiisse 
er schon ihren Mund.’” This refers to the Duke’s toast to 
Marie in George’s presence. Again: “‘ Doch fiir das 
Fraulein miisst ihr eure eigenen Zeichen haben, denn avi 
sie erstreckt sich mein Zauber nicht; etwa eia herzlicher 
Handedruck, die geheimnisvolle Sprache der Augen oder 
ein siisser Kuss auf ihren roten Mund...” Again: 
“ Sein Herz pochte bei diesem Gang voll Erwartung, vo!! 
Sehnsucht, seine Wangen roteten sich vor Liebe und 
Scham....” Again: “‘An dem Tage wird das Briutehen 
noch viel schéner erréten, wenn die Glocken ténen von 
dem Turme und die Hochzeit in die Kirche ziehet. Da, 
Junker, gib ihr den Brautkuss, es ist zu vermuten, dass es 
nicht der erste ist.” Again: “‘ Thr seid ein sonderbarer 
hiibscher Junge’ entgegnete der Herzog mit Laune, ‘ und 
manche unsrer Friuleins hier am Tische méchte vielleicht 
geine einen solchen Schuldbrief an euren schénen Mund 
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einzuforden haben; mir aber kann dies nicht frommen, 
denn meine Urkunde lautet auf die roten Lippen eurer 
Frau.’ ... Und der Herzog liess sich nicht irre machen, 
sondern zog die Schuld (the kiss) samt Zinsen von ihren 
schinen Lippen ein.” Again: “ Birbele wagte einigemal, 
ihre Blicke zu erheben, um jenes Gesicht wiederzusehen, 
das im Fieber der Krankheit so oft an ihrem Busen geruht 
und in ihren treuen Armen Ruhe und Schlummer ge- 
funden hatte, jenen Mund wiederzusehen, den sie so oft 
heimlicherweise mit ihren Lippen beriihrt hatte, und jene 
Augen, deren klarer, freundlicher Strahl ewig in ihrem Ge- 
dichtnis fortgliihte.” Again: “ Die Stille der Nacht .. . 
senkte ihn bald in einen Schlummer, der seine Seele weit 
hinweg iiber Krieg und Schlachten in die Arme seines 
Weibes entfiihrte.” Finally, the Duke’s uncourtly banter 
with Marie regarding George: “‘ Nicht wahr, mit dem 
ginget ihr in die Hélle? Was das fiir eine Liebe sein 
muss! Weiss Gott, Euer Mund ist ganz wund. Gar zu 
arg miisst ihr es doch nicht machen mit Kiissen.’”’ There 
are more than sixty places in Lichtenstein where the 
sentiments of love, jealousy, and affection are discussed ; 
six chapters close with direct reference to the name “ Die 
Celiebte,” while five deal in the final paragraph with the 
love interest. The intensity and realism with which 
Hauff expresses himself in the relations of the hero and 
heroine naturally affected his diction. We miss the ro- 
mantie vocabulary and style which would have attended 
the full development of a prince-plot; we recall the glamor 
which surrounded Quentin Durward’s career; and we 
realize that Hauff in his first (and only) historical 
romance unconsciously wrote his own heart history and 
thereby forfeited the opportunity of reaching Scott’s lite- 
rary level. 
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x 
Tue INFLUENCE oF OTHER SovURCES 


The objection could easily be urged against the for- 
going discussion that, dealing as it does only with Scottian 
sources, it might readily be invalidated by proving the 
existence and operation of German influences, to which 
Hauff would naturally be more inclined to yield. It is 
precisely the absence of such influences that adds value 
to our findings, as we shall endeavor to make clear. 

The Storm and Stress movement was powerful in it: 
endorsement and exercise of Kraftgenialitit” ani 
equally powerful in its plea for individual liberty. lis 
literary horrors were excrescences, as its enthusiasin was 
the effervescence, of an idea which took deep hold on the 
German heart. Not only is there no trace of this move- 
ment in Lachtenstein, but Hauff in his Studien condemns 
Scott in several instances for representing the horrible to 
such a degree that it becomes repellent. 

Of pseudo-Storm and Stress writers Drescher thus 
speaks: “ Die Werke von Vulpius, Cramer und Spiess 
bilden insofern eine zusammengehérige Gruppe, als bei 
ihnen von einer eigentlichen Tendenz gar keine Rede sein 
kann . . . Volliger Mangel an wirklich innerer Emptin- 
dung, der durch Anwendung sich bestindig steigernder 
Ubertreibungen nur miihsam verdeckt wird, und das Ge- 
fiihl des Erborgten, des gesucht Effectvollen, des gewalt- 
sam Anempfundenen, das jeden Leser dabei erfasst, liisst 
uns derartige Machtwerke neben den mit lebendigem Blute 
geschriebenen Erzeugnissen des wirklichen Sturmes und 
Dranges als unwiirdig verurteilen.” ! We know, moreover, 
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that he was familiar with Fouqué, Hildebrand, and Van 
der Velde; in fact, he himself states that by his eleventh 
year he had read the greater part of the * Ritter und Riiu- 
berromane ” of the Fatherland, which could searcely fail 
to give direction to his boyish faney. And yet these tales 
of horror eventually faded from his imagination and never 
entered as active influences into his literary technique, 
as can be amply proved by his own assertions in his 
Studies of the Waverley Novels, where, for instance, he 
condemns Ivanhoe for its analogy to the “ Ritterromane 
der verflossenen Dezennien.” 

With reference to the handling of historical material by 
Cramer, Spiess, and Vulpius, Drescher says that ‘ Hauff 
mit dieser gewissenlosen Art der Benutzung geschicht- 
lichen Stoffes nichts gemein hat ...”1! When, more- 
over, Brandes calls Fouqué’s knights ‘stuffed-out pieces 
of armor,” and Julian Schmid vouches for the absence of 
color; when Drescher affirms that Hildebrand’s historical 
personages serve only as a background to give “a sort of 
historical justification” to the cruelties of raging peasants ; 
when, too, Hauff in his introduction to Lichtenstein de- 
clares his specific intention to stand, as Seott did, on his- 
torical ground, it seems impossible that he should have 
used or even considered such German sources. 

The national and patriotic elements of Hauff’s novel are 
unopposedly relegated to Seottian influence. The bitter 
complaint which Hauff lodges against his nation for its 
ignorance of and apathy toward things German would 
in itself prove that no German model stood before him in 
these respects. In matters of general historical tendency 
also Hauff is admitted to have used Seott more than any 
other author. 
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For the organic plot unity of Lichtenstein no one has 
claimed to find a German prototype. We again quote 
from Drescher: “Uber die Compositionstechnique der 
deutschen Vorbilder Hauffs lisst sich etwas Anerkennen- 
des nicht sagen . . . Soleche Werke bestehen aus einer 
Unsumme von Episoden, die kaleidoskopartig ohne Riick- 
sicht auf Haupt- oder Nebenhandlung aneinander bere i}: 
vor dem Auge des Lesers voriiberziehen und bei dem 
objectiven, denkenden Beurteiler keinen andern Eindruck 
als den der Unwahrscheinlichkeit hinterlassen. |)ir 
Menge der Episoden erfordert eine entsprechend gris: 
Zahl von Personen, deren Aufgabe lediglich darin besteli, 
neue Konflikte zu erméglichen.” ! Seott, too, introduces 
many persons into his novels, but he endeavors thereby no 
to create unrelated episodes but rather to enlarge and ani- 
mate scenes which in themselves are organically connected 
with the plot. We have already shown Hauff’s relation 
to the plot technique of the Waverley series. 

Commenting on the manner in which German writers 
of Hauff’s day handled the historical content of their 
novels Drescher says: “In der Verwendung des kultur- 
geschichtlichen Materials kann sich quantitativ keiner der 
deutschen Schriftsteller auch nur im entferntesten mit 
Scott messen. . . . In viel wirksamerer, die betreffenden 
Zeitverhiltnisse wirklich umfassender Weise beniitzt . . . 
Scott das kulturhistorische Material. . . . Wie sehr Haut 
auch diese Seite des englischen Meisters gewiirdigt hat. 
mégen einige Stellen aus den Studien zeigen.” ? Hauft’s 
own statements in this connection are conclusive: “ Scott 
reflektirt als Historiker, indem er uns das ganze Bild 
einer Zeit ... im Romane darstellt.... Die Aus- 
malung iibertrifft beinahe an Interesse die Charactere.”’ 
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We regard it as significant that Hauff uses satire and 
romantie tendencies in his other works and yet develops 
Lichtenstein in a serious and realistic tone. He does not 
show the pessimism and elegiac mood of the romantic 
writers, and in a letter to Herlossohn denies allegiance to 
any school, adding also: “Ich bin weder gegoethet noch 
getieckt.” His eclectic attitude toward authors in general 
and his conspicuous departure from characteristic methods 
would obviously indicate that he consciously adopted a 
new technique in the case of Lichtenstein, and in the 
light of our accumulated evidence we ascribe this new 
modus operandi to the influence of Walter Scott. 

Hauff’s independent method of developing the love in- 
terest has already been discussed. In his native literature 
the love treatment prevailingly involved numerous pairs 
of lovers, countless love adventures of the same lover, and 
a spirit of fickleness which must have outraged Hauff’s 
sense of sincerity and devotion. Says Drescher: “ Keiner 
der ailteren deutschen Autoren vermag nimlich ein einzel- 
nes Liebesverhiltnis so wirkingsvoll auszugestalten, dass 
es dauerndes Interesse zu erwecken und die Spannung 
des Lesers bis zu Ende wachzuerhalten imstande ist.' 

Hauff arbeitet in der Darstellung des liebenden 
Paares Georg und Marie vollig selbstindig.” * 

As proof that Hauff did not find among the German 
writers satisfactory ideas for the delineation of his charac- 
ters, we quote from Drescher and refer our readers to 
conclusions which we already stated in this discussion. 
Drescher says in part: “ Bei der Mehrzahl der deutschen 
Romanschreiber wire es verlorene Miihe, nach einer auch 
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nur einigermassen kiinstlerischen, beabsichtigten Charat:- 
terdarstellung forschen zu wollen; haben sie es doch mis; 
kaum zu Ansitzen einer solchen gebracht. Alle Helden 
der Ritterromane, gleichviel ob Ritter oder Knappe, [err 
oder Knecht, sind fast durchgiingig nach ein und derse\\\1, 
Schablone behandelt; alle erweisen sich als tapfer, stark, 
furchtlos, unbaindig im Zorn, als Freunde des Kamp/e 
und des Humpens, ete.” ? Scott’s own sense of the impor'- 
ance of clear characterization is too well known to Englisi 
readers to require at this point any special emphasis. 
And Hauff’s unbounded admiration of this power in his 
master, together with its effect on his actual methods. 
indicates beyond a doubt the source from which he drew 
his knowledge and valuation of clear character-sketchiig. 

As more general points of deviation from German 
methods, we cite the fact that he avoids those episo:e: 
which militate so constantly in German literature agains! 
the maintenance of plot unity; that the subjectivity - 
peculiar to German novelistic technique is entirely abscui 
in Lichtenstein; that in comparison with Hauff’s well: 
motived travel technique with its relevant description of 
persons and places, the German modus of his day is un- 
natural, due to the authors’ ignorance of the localities 
traversed by the characters, due also to the paucity of 
descriptive material as well as characteristic features ani 
details which would make such scenes more concrete ; that 
the writers of the “ Ritter- und Riauberromane” (as 
these novels sprang from the “ Ritter- und Riuber- 
dramen”’) retained much of the stage technique, as: the 
development of dialog with stage directions in parentheses. 
the marginal designation of the persons speaking (“ he,” 
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« she,” “ all,” ete.). Both Scott and Hauff confined them- 
selves to the epic, not the dramatic form, of development. 

In his sketch, Die Biicher und die Lesewelt, Hauff 
states that prior to his adoption of Scott as model he had 
no one in mind whom he could definitely choose for that 
purpose. He then enumerates the reasons which deter- 
mined his choice,—a circumstance which argues strongly 
against the possibility of other sources. 

But we find that the strongest proof for Hauff’s inde- 
pendence of German influence lies in his allegiance to the 
Scottian ideal of realism. As Mielke says: ‘* Walter 
Scott showed the historiaa that history is not an accumu- 
lation of abstract ideas, but the same fulness of events 
that the historian meets in his own time; he tanght the 
novelist that his characters must not be mere reflections 
of his thoughts, but differentiated by dress and occupation 
as well as by peculiarity of speech and manner of think- 
ing; and as he recognized truth to be the real literary 
end, he sought his models not in higher circles of society 
where form takes the place of naturalness, but among the 
lower classes where he found sound happiness, humorous 
peculiarities and the homely sentiments which gave reality 
to his novels.” + And, too, Hauff’s own words (quoted 
elsewhere also) betray how deeply he felt the inner value 
of Scott’s realism: “ Welcher Dichter gibt wohl ein bes- 
seres Zeugnis dafiir, dass der Zauber der schlichten Wahr- 
heit der grésste sei, als Walter Scott?” ? 
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XI 


ConcLusion 


We find, then, that the central point of Lichtensteiy js 
the love interest of the hero and heroine; that this, a; 
well as the unadorned style of the novel, we must regar( 
as elements in which the influence of Walter Scott is no: 
apparent; that the plot in its historical and fictitious 
aspects is entirely subordinated to the love interest; that 
the technique of this plot in its character types, action, 
arrangement, and general movement is unvaryingly Scott- 
ian; that the few historical events which Hauff might 
have borrowed from his historical sources are blended so 
thoroughly with Scottian methods and duplicated so often 
in the Waverley series that they can be referred with no 
small probability to English influence; that The Abbot is 
the most obvious single model of Lichtenstein. From his 
original purpose of writing an historical romance Han 
was swerved by the realism of his own love experience: 
unless this fact is given full weight, the correct emphasis 
and meaning of Lichtenstein cannot be determined. [ow 
heavily he leaned on Scott for the form and filling of 
his novel needs no final recapitulation; the detailed 
findings require no closing emphasis; we therefore leave 
the evidence to find its way to the judgment of those into 
whose hands this paper may have the good fortune to fall. 


Garrett W. Tuompson. 
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XXI.—PSYCHOLOGICAL REASONS FOR LESSING’S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD DESCRIPTIVE POETRY 


In his discussion in Laokoon of the limits of poetry 
Lessing declares that detailed description of bodies in space 
is unpoetical.' He justifies his contention that progressive 
actions are the peculiar subject of poetry by reference (1) to 
the means of poetry * and (2) to the practice of Homer, all 
of whose descriptions he affirms are progressive.’ Many 
critics have not been satisfied with Lessing’s limitation of 
poetry to progressive actions, and have attacked his con- 
clusions by showing (1) that his conception of the means of 
poetry is inadequate, (2) that Homer contains a number of 
descriptions of objects in space. Taking as a starting point 
Lessing’s position in regard to these descriptions, I think it 
possible to explain on a psychological basis the reason for 
Lessing’s assertion that the poet would better not attempt to 
describe objects in space, except by the Homeric device of 
substituting progression for co-existence. 

Lessing was not unaware of Homer’s descriptions of 
objects in space: he mentions them, but denies that they 
form any obstacle to his theory, as they seem to him cases 
of the exception which proves the rule.* He does not 
explain how these prove the rule; but one of his prelim- 
inary sketches*® throws some light on this point, altho only 
in regard to the description of the palace and gardens of 
Alcinous. Lessing here denies that Homer meant to describe 
co-existent objects; in regard to the palace he says that 


'Kap. xvi, ed. Howard, New York, 1910, p. 110. 

? Kap. Xvi, ed. cit., p. 101. 

Thid., p. 102. 

‘Kap. xv, p. 113. 

5 Laokoon, ed. Bliimner, Berl., 1880, Nachlass A, 5, xt, p. 401. 
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Homer merely wished to convey an idea of its immensity, 
I will quote this description in order to show the possibility 
of a divergence of opinions on this point. 

‘*. . . asheen as of the sun or moon played through the high-roofed 
house of the generous Alcinous. On either hand ran walls of bronze from 
threshold to recess, and round about the ceiling was a cornice of dark 
metal. Doors made of gold closed in the solid building. The doorposts 
were of silver and stood on a bronze threshold, silver the lintel overhead, 
and gold the handle. On the two sides were gold and silver dogs . . . 
Within were seats planted against the wall on this side and on that, from 
threshold to recess in long array ; and over these were strewn light fine- 
spun robes, the work of women. Here the Pheacian leaders used to sit, 
eating and drinking, holding constant cheer. And golden youths on 
massive pedestals stood and held flaming torches in their hands, to light 
by night the palace for the feasters.’’ } 


This description may very well give an impression of 
immensity, as Lessing declares; to many people it gives 
more than that: it calls up a series of pictures of co-existent’ 
objects. Some readers have difficulty in uniting all the 
details into a single picture ; others do this with the greatest 
ease, as F. E. Bryant has pointed out.? One person whom 
I have questioned in regard to this says that she gets tw 
final pictures, one of the exterior, one of the interior of the 
palace ; she starts with a general impression; one detail 
after another adds itself until the final picture is the sum 
total of all; she is not obliged consciously to renew any’ 
detail ; they remain in her picture without effort on her 
part. There would of course be a limit to the number of 
these details, just as there is a limit to the number of things 
that one can see at once in an actual picture; but the 
description of the palace did not exceed the limit in her 
case. Other persons questioned maintain that they get a 
vague picture, but cannot see all the details at once ; others, 


1 Odyssey, transl. Palmer, Boston, 1900, vii, p. 102. 
? On the Limits of Descriptive Writing, Ann Arbor, 1906, p. 38. 
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that they get no picture at all. Lessing seems to have got 
only an impression of immensity. 

A difference of opinion as to the effect of verbal desecrip- 
tions certainly exists. The scientifie world of to-day explains 
this difference by the fact that there are various types of 
imagination. In Lessing’s time the imagination was spoken 
of as if it were a faculty which all men possessed in the 
same way, and for which general rules could be laid down, 
Psychological investigation has shown that this is not true : 
that “there are imaginations, not ‘the Imagination,’”! 
This fact has been recognized as playing an important part 
in the discussion of the value of verbal descriptions in 
poetry; it has also been used to show the falseness of 
Lessing’s psychology of vision ;* so far as I know, how- 
ever, no attempt has been made to determine which type of 
imagination Lessing possessed, in order to show any effect 
which this might have on his theories about poetry. 

A brief review of the types of imagination will make 
more clear the attempt to decide to which type Lessing 
belonged. Francis Galton was the first to show, in the year 
1880, that persons differ in regard to their powers of mental 
imagery. He made the following experiment : 

‘T sent printed questions to a large number of people, making inquiries 
as to the illumination, definition and coloring of the mental image, sup- 
posing it to be the breakfast table.... The questions were framed thus : 

‘1, Illumination—Is the image dim or fairly clear? Is its brightness 
comparable to that of the actual scene? 


"2. Are all the objects pretty well defined. . .? 

“3. Are the colors of the china, toast, mustard, parsley . . . quite dis- 
tinct and natural ? 

“ The earliest results of my inquiry amazed me. I had begun by ques- 
tioning my friends in the scientific world, as they were the most likely 
class of men to give accurate answers concerning this faculty of visualizing. 


1 James, Principles of Psychology, New York, 1892, p. 304. 
*F. E. Bryant, op. cit. 
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To my astonishment I found that the great majority of men of science 1» 
whom I first applied protested that mental imagery was unknown to ther), 
and they looked on me as fanciful and fantastic in supposing that the 
words ‘mental imagery’ really expressed what I believed everybody to 
suppose them to mean. On the other hand, when I spoke to persons in 
general society I found an entirely different impression to prevail. Many 
men and a yet larger number of women, and many boys and girls, declared 
that they habitually saw mental imagery, and that it was perfectly distinc: 
and full of color. I concluded that scientific men, asa class, have fevlle 
powers of visual representation. There is no doubt whatever on the latter 
point, however it may be accounted for. My own conclusion is, that an 
overready perception of sharp mental pictures is antagonistic to the acyuire- 
ment of habits of highly generalized and abstract thought, especially when 
the steps of reasoning are carried on by words as symbols, and that if the 
faculty of seeing pictures was ever possessed by men who think hard, it js 
apt to be lost by disuse.’’ ! 


It seems, therefore, that scientific men as a rule do not 
visualize easily. Lessing’s remarks as to the impression 
which he receives from the description of the palace of 
Aleinous seem to indicate that he was not accustomed to 
visualizing. We have, moreover, direct proof that he could 
not call up a mental image at will, as he tries to do in 
response to Ariosto’s description of Alcina.? It may be said 
that this is not the best poetry ; it may also be said that 
no two persons would get the same image from Ariosto’s 
description ; but these two objections are here beside the 
point; we are merely endeavoring to ascertain what power 
of visualization Lessing possessed. I have ascertained by 
asking persons who visualize easily, that it is perfectly 
possible to obtain a unified picture containing all the details 
in this description. Other persons, who get various images 
of a beautiful woman, are satisfied with the pleasing eflect 
thus produced. Lessing, however, says of this description : 
“Teh sehe bei dem Dichter nichts, und empfinde mit Ver- 


1 Inquiries into the Human Faculty, New York, 1883, pp. 83 ff. 
? Laokoon, Kap. Xx, ed. cit., p. 127. 
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druss die Vergeblichkeit meiner besten Anstrengung etwas 
sehen zu wollen.”' He does not say that he sees parts, but 
is not able to unite them because the description is too long; 
he says, “I see nothing.” This seems to me to indicate that 
his visualizing power was very low. He mentions again 
the difficulty of forming a mental image. ‘“ Der Maler, der 
nach Beschreibung eines Thomson eine schéne Landschaft 
darstellt, hat mehr getan, als der sie gerade von der Natur 
kopiert. Dieser sieht sein Vorbild vor sich; jener muss 
erst seine Einbildungskraft so anstrengen, bis er es vor sich 
zu sehen glaubt.”* And again he says that even if the 
parts of a description remain in the memory, “welche 
Miihe, welche Anstrengung kostet es, ihre Eindriicke alle 
in eben der Ordnung so lebhaft zu erneuern, sie nur mit 
einer missigen Geschwindigkeit auf einmal zu iiberdenken, 
um zu einem etwaigen Begriffe des Ganzen zu gelangen !” * 
As I have pointed out, a good visualizer does not have to 
renew his impressions ; once in the picture, they remain, 
altho the picture changes by the addition of new details. 
Since Lessing attempts to call up mental images, we may 
assume that they were not entirely foreign to him. Either, 
he once possessed the faculty of visualization, which he lost 
by disuse, as Galton suggests may be the case with many 
scientific men, or he may at times have had mental pictures, 
which were not under his control. Lessing speaks once of 
“seeing” in the description of Apollo and the pest: “ Ich 
sehe ihn nicht allein herabsteigen, ich ihn.” * This may’ 
or may not mean that he had visual images occasionally. 
We cannot determine the exact grade of his visualizing 
power, nor is it necessary to do so; but I think we may 


" Laokoon, Kap. xx, p. 130. 
? Tbid., Kap. x1, p. 86. 

Ibid., Kap. xvi, p. 108. 
‘Kap. xin, p. 95. 
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safely maintain that his visualizing power was weak and ¢ 
not under his control. There is a great difference between 
a person of this type anda person of the type which secs 
habitually vivid mental pictures, whenever picture-makiny 
words are used; and it is just this difference in visualiziny 
power which causes the difference in opinion as to the effect | 
of verbal descriptions. Moreover, this fact (for it seems to 
me that it may be called a fact) that Lessing visualized with 
great difficulty gives us a psychological explanation for his 7 
statement that speech, as the means of poetry, should not 
attempt “ein kérperliches Ganze nach seinen Teilen yu 
schildern, weil dergleichen wéortlichen Schilderungen das 
Tiuschende gebricht.”' Since Lessing found nothing illu- 
sory in such descriptions, he rejected them, and attempted to 
justify this rejection by his theory as to the means of poctry 
and by an arbitrary selection of examples from Homer. 
Those, however, who disagree with him in his fundamental! 
premise as to the effect of verbal descriptions will not neces- 
sarily accept his conclusion that these should be banished 
from poetry. 

Lessing’s statement that actigns are the only proper 
subjects of poetry can also be explained on a psychologics| 
basis, by showing how this is also conditioned by his type 
of imagination. Up to the present the distinction has been 
made only between the visual and the non-visual types. In 
regard to the latter Royce mentions : 


‘Two types of persons... in whom some other form of sense imagery 
is more prominent than the visual imagery. These two types are (1) the 
auditory type, in whom images of sounds predominate, and (2) the qotor 
type, perhaps better to be called the verval-motor type, in whom the pre- 
dominant imagery takes the form of images of movement, together with 
images partly motor in type, but also partly auditory, of words. The second 
of these types seems to be, at least under modern conditions of training and 


'Kap. xvul, p. 110. 
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in middle life, decidedly common, altho also decidedly inferior in number 
to the more or less skilful visualizers.... The motor type image their 
world especially in terms either of the movements that they themselves 
tend to make in the presence of things, or, in particular, in terms of the 
words which they use in naming and describing things.’’ ! 


/ The auditory type seems to be rather rare. Musicians 
and actors belong to it generally.?_ Lessing says he hears 
Apollo descend,’ but this is not sufficient proof for us to 
decide that he belonged to the auditory type. There seems, 
however, to be very good reason for thinking that he was 
strongly of the verbal-motor type, as Royce calls it. In 
this type there are usually two factors present: (1) the 
images of movements ; (2) the images of words. The second 
factor is dependent on the first, for it consists in a sup- 
pressed speech, that is, in suppressed muscle movements in 
the head or in the throat. In the case of concrete nouns 
and other image-forming words the verbal-motor type does 
not go beyond this feeling of the presence of the word itself, 
in suppressed muscle movements, and the knowledge of 
what the word means, while the visual type feels the word 
as subordinate to the image it raises. In abstract thinking, 
of course, all types may be satisfied with the mere knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the words ; but we are here consider- 
ing descriptive poetry, which must contain concrete nouns 
and descriptive adjectives. Lessing seems to have had this 
consciousness of words existing as symbols which he under- 
stood, but which meant nothing beyond to him, when he 
4 says that the poet fails unless he makes us more conscious 
# ofthe object than of his words ;° and again: “[Wir wollen] 
* ... der Mittel, die der Poet anwendet, seiner Worte, bewusst 
zu sein aufhéren.”’ ° 


1 Outlines of Psychology, New York, 1903, p. 156. 
4 * James, Psychology, p. 306. 

Laokoon, Kap. x11, p. 95. 

3 *Titchener, Primer of Psychology, New York, 1900, p. 127. 

5 Laokoon, Kap. xiv, p. 98. 6 Jhid., Kap. xvu, p. 107. 
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Altho persons of the verbal-motor type think chiefly jn 
words, yet, as Royce has said, they also “image their world 
in terms of movements that they themselves tend to make 
in the presence of things.” These feelings of movements 
are most vividly present where verbs are used, or thought 
of. Professor Stricker of Vienna, who belongs to the motor 
type, has described his images of memory and imagination 
as follows : 

‘* Wenn ich es versuche, die Gehbewegungen einer zweiten Person, sagen 
wir eines auf Commando marschierenden Soldaten, in meiner Erinnerung 
auftauchen zu lassen... und mir vorstellen will, wie er auf das Com- 
mando ‘ Marsch’ ein Bein erhebt und vorwiirts wirft,. . . dann merke ich, 
dass ich an einen meiner Oberschenkel erinnert werde. .. . Ich habe dabei 
den Eindruck, als wenn ich meinem Bilde helfen wiirde, die Bewegungen 
auszufiihren.... Wenn ich mir das Bild eines Pferdes vorstelle, das 


eben an einem schweren Wagen zieht, kniipft sich daran ein Gefiihl in der 
Brust- und Schultergegend.”’ 


Those sensations which have been most vividly present 


in the consciousness are recalled again most readily. Galton 
cites the case of a young Indian,’ who drew with the point 
of his knife the outlines of a figure, because, he said, he 
could then remember it better. Lessing seems to have had 
this experience, for he says: “ Wir kénnen uns iiberhaupt 
einer Bewegung leichter und lebhafter erinnern als blosser 
Formen oder Farben.”* This is not a mere general state- 
ment made by Lessing; it is a statement rising from his 
own experience, and he makes it very decidedly. Since we 
have shown that Lessing did not belong to the visual type, 
since we have no proof that he belonged to the auditory) 
type (which occurs only rarely), since the general conditions 
of his life would seem to indicate that he was of the verbal- | 


1Salomon Stricker, Studien iiber die Bewegungsvorstellungen, Wien, 1882, 
pp. 14-17. 

2 Op. cit., p. 106. 

3 Laokoon, Kap. xXx1, p. 134, 
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motor type, and since we have this direct proof in regard to 
his sensitiveness (1) to words, (2) to motions, are we not/ 
justified in assuming that he possessed the motor type of 
imagination ? 

The application of this assumption to his theory that 
actions are the only proper subjects of poetry remains to be 
made. When Lessing said that he wished to be raised 
above the words of the poet, he also explained how this was 
to be done. “ Der Poet will nicht bloss verstiindlich wer- 
den, seine Vorstellungen sollen nicht bloss klar und deutlich 
sein; hiermit begniigt sich der Prosaist. Sondern er will 
die Ideen, die er in uns erweckt, so lebhaft machen, dass wir 
in der Geschwindigkeit die wahren sinnlichen Eindriicke 
ihrer Gegenstiinde zu empfinden glauben, und in diesem 
Augenblick der Tiiuschung uns der Mittel, die er dazu 
anwendet, seiner Worte, bewusst zu sein aufhéren.”’' He 
therefore wishes to receive sensations, as we may translate 
“sinnliche Eindriicke,”’ without saying to what particular 
sense we refer. Stricker has described his sensations of 
memory and imagination. He says further: “Ich kann 
mir ohne Zutun meines Muskelgefiihls keine Veriinderung 
in der Aussenwelt vorstellen. Wenn ich mir vorstellen will, 
dass ein gelber Kérper blau wird, so kann ich das Gelb und 
Blau sehr wohl nacheinander vorstellen, ohne dabei an 
einen Muskel zu denken. Wie ich mir aber das Werden des 
Blau denken will, muss ich das Muskelgefiihl zu Hilfe 
nehmen, und zwar geschieht es bei mir, wieder mit Hilfe 
der Augen oder der Hals-Nackenmuskeln.”* From any 
change in the outside world, then, Stricker receives sensa- 
tions, “sinnliche Eindriicke.” Lessing has emphasized the 
fact that the effect of the poetic picture lies in the succes- 


1 Laokoon, Kap. xvul, p. 107. 
? Op. cit., p. 18. 
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sion, in the change of events.’ He also says: “Alles, was 
noch in dem Gemiilde der Alcina gefillt und riihrt, is 
Reiz.”? “ Der Eindruck, den ihre Augen machen, kommt 
nicht daher, dass sie schwarz und feurig sind, sondern daher, 
dass sie mit Holdseligkeit um sich blicken, und sich lang- 
sam drehen.”’ * 

How are we to interpret the phrase “sinnliche Fin- 
driicke,” which Lessing said the poet should arouse, if not 
as the “arousing of muscular sensations by the presentation 
of advancing action”? I do not mean to say that Lessing 
had made it clear to himself that he had such muscle sensa- 
tions, in observing or thinking of motions; such an analysis 
of his sensations long in advance of any experimental work 
on those lines is highly improbable; but only that he 
experienced an emotion or excitement, when actions were 
described, which he otherwise felt to be lacking. The objec- 
tion may be made that “sinnliche Eindriicke empfinden ” 
generally means, “to receive a visual image.” This is only 
true because the majority of persons have the visual type of 
imagination. We are apt to interpret such an expression 
according to our own experience, without it ever occurring 
to us that it may mean something entirely different to 
another person. If we consider that for Lessing “ sinnliche 
Eindriicke empfinden” here means “to receive a visual 
image,” we find a flat contradiction between his advice to 
the poet in this case and his other statement as to the 
impossibility of getting a visual image: “ Mehrere Teile 
oder Dinge, die ich notwendig in der Natur auf einmal 
iibersehen muss, wenn sie ein Ganzes hervorbringen sollen, 
dem Leser nach und nach zuzihlen, um ihm dadurch ein 
Bild von dem Ganzen machen zu wollen: heisst ein Eingriff 


1 Laokoon, Kap. Xv, op. cit., p. 100. 
2 * Reiz ist Schénheit in Bewegung,”’ ibid., Kap. xx1, p. 133, 
Kap. xx1, p. 134. 
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des Dichters in das Gebiet des Malers, wobei der Dichter 
viel Imagination ohne allen Nutzen verschwendet.” ! 

On the other hand, this contradiction disappears, if we 
a interpret the words “sinnliche Eindriicke empfinden” to 
7 mean “the experiencing of sensations other than optical”; if 
we make it more definite to mean “the experiencing of mus- 
cular sensation,” we find a reason for Lessing’s insistence 
on the necessity for action in poetry, and for his fondness 
for the Homeric device in description of substituting succes-} 
sion for co-existence. His statements that a poem must have 
advancing action, and that the effect on the hearer is caused 
by the succession of events strike as strange readers, who, 
like Herder, find the effect to lie in the power of the words 
to bring objects “ gleichsam sichtlich vor die Seele.”* Yet 
if Lessing received sensations and stimulation only through 
this succession, his theory that actions are the only proper 
subjects of poetry is at least subjectively justified. 


Eunice R. Gopparp. 


'Tbid., Kap. p. 114. 
* Erstes Waldchen, Kap. x1, in Laokoon, ed. cit., p. 242. 
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XXIL.—THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES 
THE ZERBSTER HANDSCHRIFT 


With the publication of Luther’s manuscripts of the 
Bible translations in the Weimar edition of his works, 
a veritable mine has been opened to the investigators of 
Luther’s language. These manuscripts’ were written in 
the years 1523-1530; Zerbster Handschrift, 1523; Ler- 
liner Handschrift, 1523-1524; Heidelberger Handschri{t, 
1527-1528; Gothaer Handschrift, 1530; ete. Luther be- 
gan intensive work upon his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment immediately after the appearance of the revision 
of the New Testament, 1522. He had profited from a 
closer study of the earlier editions, of the sources, and of 
German life and language, before he entered upon his 
monumental work. He had also attained to a more philo- 
sophical view of life and had become more skilled in the 
art of translation. 

A mere cursory study of the manuscripts will prove that 
it is necessary to revise most of the previous contributions 
to the study of Luther’s language. For, too often investi- 
gators have drawn conclusions from insufficient data, and 
at times they have collected at random from various prin- 
ted works and editions of the Bible, without taking into 
consideration the different stages of Luther’s linguistic 
development. Even the conclusions derived from an in- 
vestigation of the earlier manuscripts, as for example, of 
“Von den guten werken,” 1520, must be tested before 
being accepted as final. The study of these manuscripts 


*For a detailed description of these manuscripts, see the intro- 
ductions in the volumes, Die Deutsche Bibel, I and II. 
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from 1523 to 1530 will throw new light upon many phases 
of Luther’s linguistic activity, especially upon the develop- 
ment of Luther’s language, upon the question of the 
relationship of the manuscript and printed forms, 
and upon Luther’s use of the sources, whether these 
sourees be the earlier German versions or the original 
documents, such as were accessible to Luther and his co- 


workers. 

The present article treats of the declension of the sub- 
stantives in the Zerbster Handschrift. This manuscript 
affords material from which safe conclusions may be 
drawn. The general order of my dissertation! has been 


followed. 


Srrone DecLenston—MascvuLines AND NEUTERS 


Singular 


Since the declension of the masculines and neuters is 
generally alike, these stems will be treated together. The 
tables * will show at a glance the status of the declension. 


*Substantivflexion bei Martinus Luther. George Wahr, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. For the literature on this subject and for a discussion of the 
development of the declension of nouns from MHG. to Luther, see 
this dissertation. Compare also the more recent grammars. It 
hardly seems necessary to give the details in every chapter, for 
example, as in the singular of the masculines and neuters. 


GENITIVE DATIVE 

M. -es N. M. -(e)s N. M. -e N. M. (e) N. 
-b 2x 6x 8 x in. 
-d(1) Sx 13x Sx Sx 3x Gx 138k 
-d (2) 10 x if x 3.x 
-9 (1) 6l x 49 x lx 124x 6x 
4x 19 46 x 


WARREN WASHBURN FLORER 


Genitive 


The masculines ending in -l, -r, -m, -n, -ng, -t, -le, +, 
-ch, -tz, and also in -d (2) rarely have -e in the genitive. 
Gott, however, generally has the full form Goftis. Eye, 
after -d (1) and -g (2) there is a tendency to have the 
form without -e. After -s, -e is retained. After -g (1) 
the full form predominates. The neuters ending in -/, -, 
-m, -n, -t, -k, -ch, -sch, -tz, and vowel show synecopy ; |ike- 
wise after -b, -d, and -g. After -s the full form naturally 
prevails. Yet at times, as in the combination von des 
haus boden (153, 15), the entire ending is wanting. 


Dative 


The masculines ending in -s, -l, -r, -m, -n, -ng, -), -f, 
-k, -sch, and -tz, have apocopy regularly; likewise the 
stems ending in -f, except hof. The dissyllabies ending 
in -d also have apocopy. After -b and -d (1) there is a 


fluctuation, however with the tendency for the shorter 
form. Only after -g is the ending -e regular. The nev- 
ters ending in -l, -r, -m, -n, -t, -k, -ch, -sch, and vowel show 


GENITIVE DATIVE 

M. -es N. M. -(e)s N. M. -eN. M. (e) N. 
307 x lz cack 4x 
1x 2x 

23 x 

8l x 

1x 

36 x 

3x 

9x 

3x 
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apocopy. The tendency to have apocopy after -d (1) is 
not so pronounced with the neuters. After -s, as in the 
word haus, the -e is retained with but few exceptions. 

A glance at similar tables in Substantivflexion, pp. 19, 
20, 34, 35, will show that the declension in the singular 
of the masculines and neuters of these classes is as regular 
as in K (1545 edition). 


Masculines and neuters ending in -er, -el, -em, -en 


About one hundred stems show the regular declension. 
The only exceptions are: GEN. (s) vater 5 x 121, 22; 


morgen 2 x 252, 8; engel 117, 20; GEN. -n, vatern 278, 4. 


Jo- Class 
Masculines 


The only maseculines which show the old jo- class are 
kesse, acc. PL. 66, 18; and fride, which has the following 
forms: 

Nom. -e 7 x 201, 18, (e) 8 x 201, 18, -en 347, 8; 
pat. (n) 2 x 201, 19, -en 35 x 128, 24; acc. -e 5 x 146, 
33, (e) 2 x 190, 18, -en 2 x 255, 17. 


Neuters 
Stems with the prefix ge- 


The neuter stems with the prefix ge- and ending in 
-b, -d, -g, have retained the -e except in gesind, pat. 20, 3, 
and in the accusative singular, where there is a fluctu- 
ation : 

-e gepirge 6 x 1, 24; gefilde 96, 29; geperde 2 x 76, 13; 
getreyde 2 x 363, 3; gevierde 155, 2. 

(e) arm geschmyd 94, 10; gelubd 6 x 10, 30; gesind 
3 x 120, 2. 
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The neuters with prefix ge- and ending in -p, -t, -k, -’, -r, 
-m, -n, -tz, and vowel have thrown off the -e with fairly 
consistent regularity. In the GEN. -es is omitted, gese/: 
334, 14. The -e is retained: 

Nom. geschlechte 390, 6; gesetze 302, 3; gesichte 40, 1; 

gestuele 2 x 157, 30. 

Gen. gemuetes 122, 8, geredtes 310, 25, geredtis 224, 
13. 

Dar. geredte 6 x 82, 13; gescheffte 240, 23; geschench. 
340, 6; geschlechte 72, 6; gesetze 8 x 144, 3; 
gestuele 158, 35; gewichte 113, 30. 

Acc. gemiiete 150, 29; geredte 6 x 66, 223 gericht 
316, 25; gescheffte 380, 31; geschencke 179, 1; 
geschlechte 261, 28; gesetze 351, 26; gesichte 104, 
17; gewichte 225, 13. 

The neuter stems with the prefix ge- and ending in -s 
retain -e; acc. gemiisze 3 x 113, 9; gesesse 2 x 167, 1); 
gefesse 303, 19. The -e is thrown off: nom. gefess: 2 x 
75, 5; pat. gefessz 5 x 32, 9; geschos 314, 10; acc. 
gemiisz 2 x 103, 19; gefess 2 x 210, 14; GEN. -es is 
omitted, gefesss 66, 22. The third -s may be the genitive. 


Stems without the prefix ge- 


Amt, antlitz, elend, ertz, gliick, hew, kleynod, reich, 
stiick, vieh are regularly in the o class. Bette, bilde, 
mansbilde, ende, erbe, ole, retain the -e except bett, par. 
198, 16; bild acc. 2 x 21, 17. Leyde has -e, except 
86, 21. 


Stems ending in -lin 


These stems are regular throughout. 


Stems ending in -nis 


Begrabnis, betrugnis, ergernis, finsternis, gefengnis, 
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zeugnis, are regularly without -e in the dative and even 
lack -es in the genitive as begrebnis 358, 3 and gefengnis 
163, 47. Finsternis is neuter 38, 9. 


PLURAL 
Masculines 
O- Class 


The following stems are regular: berg, brief, golt- 
schmied, goss, hayn, hertzog, heyland, kénig, krieg, pfeyl, 
reyff, schuch, seugling, steyn, streit, tag, tisch, weg, weyn- 
berg, wind, zins, zweig. 
The following stems,—although regular on the whole, 
except allar,—have apocopy: 
Nom. fremdling 2 x 99, 3; hund 2 x 176, 11; jungling 
14, 10; knecht 9 x 48, 16; leychnam 2 x 223, 36; 
stern 2 x 277, 24; teyl (m. n.) 205, 7. 

Gen. freund 15, 20; jungling 3 x 82, 14; knecht 
2 x 290, 27; kriegsknecht 169, 24. 

. alltar 9 x 326, 14; arm 135, 35; feind 258, 
11; jungling 3 x 81, 5; kriegsknecht 3 x 231, 2; 
leychnam 93, 12; orenring 3, 24; sabbath 251, 32; 
schilt 2 x 301, 8; silberling 3 x 20, 10; spiess 
125, 14; strick 2 x 105, 2; teyl (m. n.) 3 x 106, 2. 

The following stems have -en: nom. erstlingen 378, 44; 

fremdlingen 327, 25; arn. festtagen 343, 5; acc. 
erstlingen 380, 31; fremdlingen 268, 2; sabbathen 
271, 31. 


T- Class 


The following stems which in MHG. were either in 
the 7, ¢ and o, or o classes and which in NHG. are 
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declined regularly according to the 7 class are regular: 
anschlag, ast, bach, bach, baum, bock, brand, chor, 
erdenkloss, fluch, fuchs, fuss, gang, grund, hals, hof, knauf, 
kopf, landvogt, napf, ordenstand, radschlag, rand, rock, 
sack, schatz, schlag, schantz, schwantz, son, stam, stucl, 
traum, turn, zaum. The umlaut is rarely written with o 
and u. The umlaut of a is e. Saal does not show 
umlaut. 
A few cases of apocopy occur: 
Nom. bewn 3 x 261, 33; fusz 99, 34; kneuff 160, 8; 
stem 2 x 25, 12. 
Gen. bewm 283, 15. 
Acc. bewm 5 x 384, 23; danck chor 377, 31; fussz 
3 x 100, 12; kneuff 287, 9; saal 285, 9; schetz 
2 x 177, 26; son 5, 18; bewm oceurs mostly in 
compounds. 
The n form is found in stemmen Gen. 118, 2. The n 


is lacking in pat. pL. helsze 3, 21. Bocker oceurs acc. 
349, 17. 


Neuters 
O- Class 


The following neuters retain the old declension with 
few exceptions: band, bath, beyl, brod, cor, fass, fel, 
gewand, handfas, har, heer, hemd, jar, ioch, kleynod, kny:, 
konigreich, korn, mas, pfund, ross, schaff, schiff, schawh- 
rod, schwert, seyttenspiel, stiick, their, thor, werck, wort, 
zelt. 

The new declension is found: 

Nom. fache 157, 32; netze 134, 6. 

Gen. dinge 7 x 18, 24; kénigreiche 52, 16; liede 150; 

32. 
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Acc. beyne 175, 32; hembde 14, 12; kdnigreiche 
3 x 150, 21; -liede 2 x 337, 25;meere 370, 6; 
pferde 3 x 168, 28; rechte 12 x 135, 23; rehe 
2 x 150, 23; reiche 20, 7; rosse 4 x 118, 1; 
schaffe 5 x 77, 19; schiffe 2 x 166, 26; seyle 
2x 17, 8; stiicke 6 x 36, 4; thore 162, 37. 


-ER Class 


Bret, dach, feyrkleyd, grab, gutt, haus, holtz, horn, kalb, 
kebsweyb, kind, kleyd, lam, loch, maul, menschenkind, rad, 
rind, schloss, schwert, tuch, volck have the -er plural 
throughout. The umlaut is rarely written, except umlaut 
a written e. 

O and -ER Classes 


A few stems, ampt, dorf, haupt, land, weyb show a 
mixed declension. 
O class:—ampt GEN. 2 x 271, 25; pat. 3 x 279, 21; 
ace, 3 x 276, 30. The form empten oceurs Dar. 
279, 21. 
dorf pat. 3 x 277, 25; acc. dorff 46, 18; dorffe 
377, 30. 
heubt nom. 2 x 251, 34; pat. 11 x 6, 34; acc. 
191, 31. 
land arn. landen 220, 35; par. 21 x 221, 11. 
weyb pat. 3 x 86, 3. 
-er class:— ampt pat. 274, 8. 
dorf nom. 2 x 241, 33; pat. 7 x 250, 16; acc. 
2 x 245, 57. 
heubt nom. 24 x 243, 24; aen. 255, 23; par. 
4 x 241, 42; acc. 5 x 1, 25. 
land pat. 11 x 343, 3; acc. 7 x 330, 13. 
weyb nom. 15 x 7, 51; cen. 7 x 19, 27; par. 
15 x 29, 14: acc. 39 x 3, 31. 


WARREN WASHBURN FLORER 


Masculines which have the plural ending -er 


Gott, man, and ort show both a and -er forms. 
O- class :—gott pat. 14 x 8, 13; acc. 8, 15. 
ort pat. 8 x 44, 6. 
man no. 16 x 1, 22; cen. 2 x 26, 22; bar. 
13 x 2, 4; acc. 29 x 2, 14. 
The use of the form man is to be expected after 
numeral, 
-er class :—gott Nom. 7 x 42, 8; GEN. 42, 8; Dat. 5 x 1is, 
2, (n) 220, 35; acc. 11 x 8, 14. 
ort paT. 92, 31; acc. 2 x 79, 23. 
man nom. 100+ x 2, 18; Gen. 26 x 7, 57; 
paT. 36 x 5, 20, (n) 2 x 90, 3; acc, 30 x 4, 5, 
Menner also oceurs in compounds as heubtiien- 
ner 198, 14; kriegsmenner nom. 4 x 130, 7; 
ace, 2 x 212, 20; wartmenner 58, 16; fell!- 
heubtmennern 276, 3 (mn) 144, 5. The form 
menn occurs 2 x 2, 16. 
bock acc. 349, 17. 
The transition to the -er class is not quite as complete 
as in K. 


Jo- Class 


The stems with the prefix ge- and ending in -l, -n, +, 
-k, -s, and -tz show a mixed declension: 
With -e nom. gebeyne 229, 18; geriiste 21, 16; «e- 
schlechte 244, 19; gestuele 3 x 159, 43. 

Gen. gefessze 233, 17. 

Acc. gebeyne 7 x 209, 21; geredte 8 x 160, 4; «- 
scheffte 3 x 166, 23; geschencke 10 x 129, 43; 
gesteyne 8 x 113, 30; gestuele 5 x 158, 37; 
getrencke 12, 7. 
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Without -e: nom. gefess 8 x 159, 45; gericht 260, 14; 
geschlecht 235, 29; getumel 302, 6; gewicht 133, 
16. 
Gen. gefess 3 x 287, 18; gepott 350, 11; geschefft 
279, 13. 
Acc. gefess 28 x 66, 22; gepot 27 x 57, 14; geredt 168, 
25, gericht 260, 12; geschefft 166, 23; geschenck 
6 x 47, 3; geschlecht 261, 15; gesetz 4 x 218, 37. 
The tendency to throw off the -e is more evident in Z 
than in K. This is probably due to the influence of the 
spoken language. A few irregularities occur: 
Gen. -en, geschlechten 248, 28; par. (en) gefess 
3 x 381, 7. 
Stems without the prefix ge-. 
ende acc. ende 371, 22. 
bilde nom. bilde 286, 3; par. bilden 45, 12, bild- 
ern 333, 4; acc. bilde 314, 17; bilder 8 x 
176, 9. 
mansbilde par. mansbilden 329, 19; acc. mans- 
bild 351, 5, mansbilde 9 x 328, 16. 


Maseulines and neuters ending in -er -el -en 


These stems are regular throughout, with the exception 
of briidere Nom. 375, 13; priestere Nom. 376, 11; widder 
pat. 300, 9. 


Neuters ending in -/lin 


Only two stems, bécklin and kinlin, occur. They are. 
regular. 


Neuters ending in -nis 
Only zeugnis oceurs; acc. -e 2 x 144, 3, (e) 5 x 216, 15.. 
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Weak DeEcLENSION 


Masculines 
Living beings :— 

Nom. The following stems have -e in the nominative: 
bote 8 x 79, 27; bube 2 x 74, 30; esels fulle 16,10; 
knabe 41 x 7, 54; lewe 5 x 15, 18; lawe 2 x 17), 
24; more 301, 9; schencke 357, 11; zeuge 54, 3, 

The following stems have no -e in the nominative: 
bott 5 x 12, 6; ertzschenck 221, 8; euangelist 12%, 
26; geschenck 2 x 109, 9; gesell 49, 2; knai 
2 x 74, 41; lew 14, 5. 

. The genitive has the form -en: ertzschenchen 
2 x 221, 37; lewen 14, 9. The form -ens occurs: 
knabens 3 x 12, 12; lewens 2 x 14, 8. 
and acc. Bote, farre, hirte,' knabe, lewe, ochs 
are regular in the dative and accusative. 
fiirst, mensch, narr, prophet, tor, vntertan, are 
regular without -e in the nominative. Beer, narr, 
and tor end in r, and mensch, prophet, and wnter- 
tan were originally trisyllabic. The only stems 
of this group which retain the -e are herre 2 x 12, 
8 and grafe 348, 6; otherwise they are regularly 
without -e. Hirsz oceurs 150, 23. 


Inanimate objects :— 

These stems, about forty in number, are regular in the 
dative and in the accusative. In the nominative they 
exhibit a tendency to retain the old form: boge 2 x 38, 4; 
fade 17, 9; hauffe 4 x 52, 10; nacke 216, 14; nam 
20 x 83, 25; rebe 1, 2; schatte'224, 11; schade 2 x 170, 
25; wage 3 x 45, 14. The -n has been added in the 


*MHG. jo and n. 
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following words: gefallen 99, 39; rucken' 2 x 172, 11; 
schatten! 2 x 224, 10; wagen 2 x 199, 11. In the 
genitive we see the form -en, as garten 2 x 202, 27; 
namen 162, 41; and -ens, as namens 3 x 55, 22; samens 
146, 33. 


Isolated stems :— 

A few stems, brun, fels, and mond, show a very irregular 
declension. KK shows the same irregularities. 

Brun and compounds: nom. briin 16, 20; gen. brunnen 
123, 19, brunnens 220, 31; par. brun 5 x 123, 17, 
briin 4 x 72, 22, brunnen 123, 21; acc. briinnen 123, 19. 
Plural, Gen. brunnen 329, 3; pat. brunnen 184, 5; acc. 
brun 372, 25, brunnen 2 x 319, 10, briinnen 56, 7. 

Fels: Singular nom. fels 133, 2; aun. felses 317, 12; 
pat. fels 4 x 28, 47, felsen 2 x 253, 15; acc. fels 4 x 13, 
19. Plural, acc. felsen 56, 6. 

Mond: singular nom. mond (throughout) ; Gen. monds 
292, 10, mondes 232, 1, monden 26 x 74, 34; par. monde 
232, 3 monden 37 x 150, 27; acc. monden (throughout). 
The plural is regularly -en, except the acc. monde 44, 1. 

Stern shows the nominative plural stern nom. 2 x 277, 
24, sterne acc. 371, 23. 


Mrxep Drecrension 


Dorn oceurs only in the plural, then weak. 

Held and nachbar are strong in the singular and weak 
in the plural, except nom. helde 11 x 94, 25. 

Schmertz is weak acc. pivr. 290, 29. 

Vetter has the weak forms in the singular Gen. 6 x 61, 
51, pat. 52, 16. 


*MHG. jo and n. 
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Neuters 


Auge is regularly strong in the singular and weak 
in the plural. 

Hertz is strong in the nom. and acc. singular and weak 
in the een. and pat. singular and in the plural. 

Ohr is strong in the singular and weak in the plural. 

Kamel shows weak and strong forms in the plural: 
kamel 5 x 61, 3; kamelen aun. 2 x 3, 213 and acc. 91, 
17. 


Feminines 
I- Class 
Singular 


This class has no declension in the singular, except 


nachts. 
Plural 


The following stems are regular: angst, azt, frucht, 
kraft, ku, macht, magd, maus, vorhaut, vorstadt, wand. 
Apocopy occurs Nom. hend 2, 6; ern. stedt 95, 1; acc. 
hend 4 x 1, 3; vorhaiitt 70, 27. The ending -en occurs 
pat. nachten 91, 12; acc. klufften 56, 7. Last occurs 
without ending acc. 170, 28. 

The stems ending in -ey, -heyt, -keyt, -schaft have no 
declension in the singular and are regularly weak in the 
plural. 

N- Class: MHG 4 and n classes 


Singular 


About 90 stems are regular in the singular. 
The following have -n and -a forms: 
With -n. Nom. The -n has been added to the nom.: 
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dyrnen. 33, 2; erden 261, 31; hutten 2 x 262, 5; 
laden 160, 7; rosen 157, 26. 

. With -n.: dyrnen 7 x 384, 12; ehren 38, 8; ellen 
5 x 157, 31; erden 347, 11; erndten 2 x 132, 9; 
hutten 5 x 39, 22; laden 6 x 43, 18; posaunen 
143, 41; sonnen 7 x 9, 18; wusten 79, 25. Only 
one of these stems has the -é form: sache 355, 14. 

With m. ammen 313, 11; aschen 386, 3; 
dyrnen 35, 12; ecken 2 x 286, 10; erden 64 x 
13, 21; eychen 5 x 51, 3; fussolen 117, 25; gas- 
sen 6 x 23, 18; gellseyden 284, 7; gruben 2 x 
122, 9; harffen 64, 16; hutten 15 x 23, 10; 
krippen 150, 23; krenen 2 x 156, 17; laden 12 
x 43, 13; lantzen 2 x 71, 10; mauren 13, 
110, 20; pfannen 271, 29; pfosten 36, 9; posau- 
nen 4 x 143, 35; rigen 154, 36; sachen 2 x 139, 
3; scheunen 3 x 140, 18; scheyden 2 x 68, 51; 
seelen 14 x 40, 35; seulen 4 x 205, 14; seytten 
14 x 32, 14; sonnen 3 x 111, 11; spitzen 7 x 59, 
27; strassen 10 x 2, 11; tennen 9 x 33, 3; 
wolcken 2 x 288, 14; wusten 41 x 2, 7; zungen 
383, 21. 

Without -n. The above stems have the @ forms only: 
dyrne 32, 5; erde 200, 16; erndte 2 x 48, 12; 
eyche 252, 12; krone 2 x 382, 11; lade 8 x 44, 4; 
maure } 110, 21; schetine 2 x 102, 6; seele 4 x 68, 
1; seule 314, 13; spttze 43, 12; strasse 43, 12; 
wuste 27, 42. 

With -n: ecken 2 x 159, 39; erden 18 x 26, 21; 
fasten 352, 21; gassen 3 x 329, 6; gruben 125, 
17; hutten 16 x 25, 9; karsten 57, 20; laden 17 
x 102, 2; lantzen 4 x 57, 20; nasen 222, 28; 


*MHG. jo and n. 
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propheusen 167, 17; sachen 356, 15; scheiiren 
2 x 34, 14; scheyden 268, 28; schrancken 2 x 
286, 9; sensen 57, 20; stangen 266, 63; suppen 
2 x 113, 8; taschen 68, 49; tennen 3 x 34, 14; 
seytten 153, 16; wusten 4 x 9, 16; zungen 136, 2. 

Without -: amme 3 x 35, 17; dyrne 2 x 141, 2; ecke 
215, 14; ehre 6 x 45, 5; gemsze 150, 23; krone 
113, 30; lade 57 x 42, 4; maure’ 2 x 151, 
15; pfanne 39, 14; riege 348, 4; sache 8 x 70, 26; 
scheiine 140, 24; seele 18 x 68, 2; seiile 5 x 125, 
18; seytte 3 x 23, 18; spitze 317, 12; steure' 
2 x 315, 9; strasse 4 x 57, 17; tenne 33, 3. 
In these stems the tendency to retain the -n in the 
genitive and dative corresponds to the old declension. 
Since the a stems had -e and the weak declension -n in 
the accusative, the irregularities found in the accusative 
are to be expected. 
The following stems throw off the -e: 
Nom. bitt 387, 8; ernd 4 x 33, 23; freud 391, 17; 
fraw (regularly); gemeyn 2 x 160, 14; hel/ft 
8 x 124, 3; hulff 387, 14; kron 156, 18; mor- 
genrodt 24, 25; sach 3 x 35, 7; seel 6 x 72, 3; 
stym 7 x 85, 17; sund 3 x 39, 17; vrsach 67, 30. 

Gen. handbreytt 65, 4; maur 93, 12; sach 355, 10; 
stett 35, 10; sund 210, 6. 

Dat. gemeyn 289, 13;; hufft 3, 30; hulff 2 x 108, 11; 
mas 156, 11; scherff 2 x 28, 6; sprach 2 x 380, 
24; stett 6 x 35, 10; steur 317, 9; stym 23 x 25, 
13; wasserquell 200, 21. 

Acc. bitt 37, 27; drusz 223, 7; fraw (regularly) ; ge- 
schicht 2 x 112, 14; gnad 3 x 32, 10; helfft 5 x 


*Of the group ahte, mfire, schame, stiure, vorhte, ete., which in 
MHG. had the -e in the declension, maure, schame 52, 22 and steure 
are the only stems that retain the -e. Maure even has the form -n. 
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166, 7; kron 2 x 205, 12; lad 45, 15; maur 3x 

92, 10; sach 8 x 11, 2; secl 7 x 5, 173; speys 2 

x 25, 10; stell 355, 31; stett 9 x 16, 17; steur 

315, 6; stym 20 x 4, 7; stund 209, 23; sund 

5 x 63,.25; vrsach 3 x 14, 4; wurtz 2 x 295, 24. 

The use of the shorter form is probably due to the 
influence of the spoken language. 


Stems ending in -er, -el, -in, and -nis 


These stems have no declension in the singular 


Stems ending in -ung 


The singular of these nouns is regular, except Nom. 
errettunge 354, 14; wonunge 350, 16; par. ordenunge 
2 x 328, 15; acc. ordenunge 327, 2; vergeltunge 129, 37; 
versammlunge 2 x 164, 65. 


Plural 


The plural of this category of stems is fairly regular. 
The 4 forms occur only: 

Nom. -e: elle 157, 24; herde 190, 27; rede 2 x 194, 13; 
(e) geschicht 2 x 304, 11. 

Acc. -e: elle 154, 25; forche 186, 32; locke 3 x 18, 13; 
rede 2 x 135, 31; spitze 58, 4; stette 326, 14; 
stunde 224, 10; (e) menschen seel 243, 21; stett 
332, 19; stund 3 x 224, 9; thiir 3 x 154, 31. 

The -en is wanting in pat. schniir 30, 7. 


Stems ending in -er 


These stems are regular, except schulder Nom. 158, 34. 
Tochter is already strong and regularly without -e, except 
nom. 30, 11 and acc. 2 x 90, 6. 
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Stems ending in -el 


The stems in this class are regular, except mandel acc. 
15, 5; schauffel Nom. 159, 45; schussel Nom. 2 x 159, 45; 
acc. 3 x 286, 11. 


Stems ending in -in 


These stems have no ending in the plural, except ese- 
lynnen 4 x 49, 3; eselynne 51, 2. 


Stems ending in -nis 
The stems in this class are regular 


Stems ending in -wng 


The plural has the strong declension with -e: acc. 
lesterunge 2 x 371, 19; reytzunge 230, 26, weyssagunyc 
365, 12; without -e: nom. ordenung 2 x 275, 19. The 
weak ending occurs in ordenungen GEN. 278, 1. 


Conclusion 


The preceding facts show that Luther was, on the whole, 
regular in the substantive inflection as early as 1523. 
It would be unfair to judge Luther’s language from the 
standpoint of the language of the German writers since 
the middle of the eighteenth century, but if one traces 
the development from MHG. to Luther’s time, one may 
readily see what progress had been made in the declension 
of nouns. 

Furthermore, Luther’s written language, as contained in 
the Zerbst manuscript, does not vary as much from the 
printed form as scholars have inferred. For example, in 
comparison with the language in the sermon “ Von den 
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guien werken,” 1530, the language of Z. shows the follow- 
ing general development. (This comparison is based on 
Hertel’s article, Die Sprache Luthers, Zeitschrift fir 
Deutsche Philologie, xx1x, 433 ff.) The -e in the inflee- 
tion is treated according to general principles with more 
consistent regularity; the orthography is more regular, 
the doubling of the consonants has been simplified, the 
stem vowels are written with greater consistency; many 
of the dialect peculiarities (for example, the fluctuation 
between the middle and the high German dialects) have 
been eliminated; the syntax is more regular; the style is 
more clear and direct. 

These changes are evidently due to Luther’s freeing 
himself from the influence of printed books and to his 
systematic study of syntax and style. Luther was also 
guided by a practical observation of the spoken language. 
He worked with the definite purpose of attaining a clear, 
concise language for his translation of the Bible. 

Burdach ! maintained that Luther’s German was “ un- 
finished and irregular, never uniform and fixed, always 
developing ”; that it was “ too full of contradictions and 
fluctuations to exert a unifying influence on the develop- 
ment of the written language.” The above facts prove, 
in the light of the development from the MHG. to the 
NHG., written language, that Burdach had not sufticently 
observed the underlying principles according to which 
Luther worked, and that he had underestimated the possi- 
bilities of the influence of Luther’s language upon the 
NHG. written language. The fact that Luther continued 
to develop and improve his language even up to the last 
edition in 1545, for the purpose of giving to his people a 


‘Die Einigung der Neuhochdeutsechen Schriftsprache, Habilitations- 
schrift, Halle-Wittenberg. 
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clear, direct version does not militate against its influence 
upon the NHG. written language. Whether Luther had 
in mind a moulding of the written language for the 
language’s sake or not, is a question of minor importance. 
It is a fact that, as early as 1523, he had begun to work 
according to definitely established linguistic principles, 
and that as far as the declension of nouns is concerned, 
his language was sufficiently regular to exert far-reaching 
influence on the NHG. written language, even before ihe 
corrections for the later editions had been made. 

Furthermore, the regularity of Luther’s language in the 
final version of the manuscript substantiates the state- 
ments of Luther’s co-workers in the preparation and 
printing of the Bible, namely, that he personally super- 
vised the correction of the text, and that Luther’s written 
language had a definite influence on the printed form. 

V. Bahder says (Idg. F., 1v, 353) : “Am geklirtesten ist 
Luthers sprache in der letzten bibelausgabe von 1545; auf 
dieses werk ist auch die spiitere schriftsprache in erster 
linie gegriindet und jede untersuchung, die Luthers 
sprache in ihrer bedeutung fiir die schriftsprachliche ent- 
wicklung betrachtet wird es zum ausgangspunkt nehmen 
miissen.”” One may add, since the language even of the 
manuscripts of the Bible translation is essentially that of 
the printed forms of the later editions: therefore these 
manuscripts may be considered as primary sources for the 
investigation of Luther’s language and of its influence 
upon the later written language. 

An examination of the corrections of the Zerbst and 
other manuscripts throws light upon Luther’s famous 
statement found in the introduction to the Old Testament, 
1524. “ Aber nu sehe ich, das ich auch noch nicht meyn 
angeporne sprache kann.” Here Luther has reference not 
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to a common, regulated language, as I stated in my dis- 
sertation, but to an inability to translate, or rather to 
“ remould ” the thought, the beauties, and the riches of the 
original language into his native tongue and adequately 
to express in German the “ Word of God.” 

In short, to Luther we are indebted for a language, 
regular in form (when one considers the age of tran- 
sition), full of vigor, rich in poetic powers and beauties, 
a language from which the modern writers and poets have 
drawn to enrich their vocabulary. And yet they knew 
but a part of Luther’s linguistic capability. 

Perhaps the day is not far distant when scholars may 
more generally emphasize the fact that Luther’s language, 
as seen in the Bible translations, both in the written and in 
the printed forms, should serve as a practical starting 
point for the beginning of Germanistic study. With 
Luther’s language as a base line, one may survey the past 
and behold the influence of the past upon Luther, and of 
Luther upon the language of today. At the same time 
the student would become acquainted with a language 
which has exerted an influence not yet fully appreciated 
upon the NHG. written tongue, almost from the year of 
its printed appearance until this very moment. Certainly 
Luther’s writings “ should be read more and extolled less.” 


Mr. Carl F. Schreiber assisted in collecting the material for this 
paper. 
Warren Wasnsurn Fiorer. 
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APPENDIX 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TwENtTY-—EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MopEerRN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

HELD AT THE 
CoLLEGE OF THE City or New York, N. Y., 
AND AT 
Wasuineton University, St. Louis, Mo., 
DecemBeErR 28, 29, 30, 1910. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Moprrn 
Lanevace Association oF AMERICA was held at the 
College of the City of New York, N. Y., December 28, 
29, 30, in accordance with the folloing invitation: 


THE COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


December 8th, 1909. 
My dear Professor Howard: 

I beg to support on behalf of The College of the City of New 
York the invitation which will go to you through Professor Mott 
asking the Modern Language Association to hold its meeting in 
December, 1910, under our roof. We have here a new equipment 
that will, I think, be of interest to teachers generally, and room 
for the accommodation of all your members. You will receive most 
cordial welcome if your decision follows our wish. 


Very truly yours, 


Joun H. FINrey, 
President. 
To Professor W. G. Howarp, 
25 Conant Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


All the sessions were held in the Main Building of the 
College. Professor Brander Matthews, President of the 
Association, presided at all except the last, when Pro- 
fessor L. F. Mott was in the chair. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


The Association met at 2.50 p. m. The session was 
opend by an address of welcome from Acting President 
Adolph Werner. 


The following cablegram was receivd and red: 


Paris, Dec. 27, 1910. 


Greetings to the Association through Professor Mott from the 


capital of one Modern Language. 
JoHN H. FIN1ey. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor ©. Il. 
Grandgent, submitted as his report the publisht Pro- 
ceedings of the last annual meeting and the whole volume 
of the Publications of the Association for the year 1910. 


The report was accepted. 


On motion of the Secretary, it was voted that a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of former pupils or colleags of 
the late Professor A. Marshall Elliott, be appointed to 
draw up a resolution commemorating his deth. The 
President appointed Professors H. A. Todd, J. W. Bright, 
and F. M. Warren. 


The Tresurer of the Association, Professor W. G. 
Howard, submitted the folloing report: 


REcEIPTs 


Balance on hand, December 27, 1909, ; ‘ ; ; $2,949 62 
From Members, Life, 
for 1907, 
«1908, 
1909, 
1910, 
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Vols. I-X XIII, 
 XXTV, 
“cc XXV, 
XXVI, 


For Publications, Vols. VI-XXTIT, 
XXIV, 
“  XXV, 
“  XXVI, 


From Vol. XXIV, 
XXV, 


For Reprints, Vol. XXV, 
Corrections, 


Interest, Eutaw Savings Bank, 


Cambridge Savings Bank, 


«Cambridge Trust Co., 


For 1910 


- $ 148 40 
17 10 

160 40 

81 00 

— $ 406 90 

29 00 

15 40 

55 10 

2 70 


60 00 
22 50 
—$ 82 
5 50 
4 00 
—$ 950 
62 00 
41 50 
23 83 $ 127 33 


3,460 13 
$6,409 75 


EXPENDITURES 


To Secretary for Salary, . 

Printing, 
Postage, 
Expressage, 
Clerical work, 
Proof-reading, 
Typewriting, . 


To Treasurer for Salary, 

Printing, 
Postage, 
Expressage, . 
** Clerical work, 


To Secretary, Central Division, 
For Salary, 


Expenses, 


$ 304 05 


v 
——— $ 102 20 
. 400 00 
we 67 45 
58 88 
3 7 85 
8 50 
«$ 200 00 
84 35 
2 90 
30 
16 50 
| 
——— $ 147 60 
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To Committee on Hon. Members, 


For Printing Publications, 
Vol. XXV, No. 1, < ‘ - $ 509 96 
515 85 
659 93 
——— $2,181 62 
For Printing Program 28th Annual Meeting, . 
For Back Numbers of Publications, . 


Balance on hand, Eutaw Savings Bank, 
Dec. 27, 1910, } Cambridge Savings Bank, . 


Cambridge Trust Co., 


$6,409 75 


On motion of the Tresurer, it was voted: 


1. That a Committee of three be appointed by the Chair to co- 
operate with two members to be appointed by the Chairman of 
the Central Division in mesures looking to the accumulation of 
a permanent fund for the Association. 

That there be referd for action to the next Union Meeting and 
publisht with the notis of that Meeting as a subject for action 
thereat: 


A recommendation to the Executiv Council to appoint three 
Trustees upon terms that shal giv effect to the folloing prin- 
ciples, to wit: 

a) The Trustees shal receive and hold all unrestricted gifts, 
and all bequests and legacies to the Association which ar 
not restricted to particular uses by the wil of the testator. 

b) The Trustees shal keep intact the principal of all sums 
entrusted to them and shal invest it at their discretion: 
provided, however, that if at any time the Association 
be dissolvd, the Trustees shal then giv and pay over to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching all moneys, principal and interest, and al! 
rights, properties, and evidences of property by them held 
in trust for the benefit of this Association. 
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c) The Trustees shal annually on the third Monday in Janu- 
ary pay the net income of all trust funds in their keeping 
to the Tresurer of the Association for the general uses 
thereof. 


That members of the Association be and they hereby ar invited 

to signify to the Committee aforesed: 

a) their willingness to contribute to a permanent fund for the 
Association, if such a fund be establisht; 

b) their willingness to become Life Members, and on what 
terms. 

That the Tresurer be authorized to receive and hold contribu- 
tions to a permanent fund until Trustees ar appointed to 
receive them, or, in case Trustees shud not be appointed in 
the year 1912, subject to the order of the Executiv Council. 


The President of the Association appointed as members 
of this Committee: Professors W. G. Howard, H. E. 
Greene, and J. Geddes, Jr. The Chairman of the Central 
Division appointed Professors J. W. Cunliffe and A. F. 
Kuersteiner. 


On motion of Professor J. W. Cunliffe, it was voted, 
after discussion by Professors Brander Matthews, W. H. 
Carpenter, C. H. Grandgent, and F. N. Scott: 


That the Chair be requested to nominate a committee 
of three to submit to this meeting some course of action 
with a view to the registration of subjects of doctoral 
dissertations in hand. 


The President designated Professors J. W. Cunliffe, 
F. N. Seott, and H. A. Todd. 


The President next appointed the folloing committees: 


(1) To audit the Tresurer’s report: Professors G. B. 
Woods, C. F. Brown, A. A. Livingston. 
(2) To nominate officers: Professors F. N. Scott, H. 
(, G. Brandt, E. C. Armstrong. 
16 
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The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The Influence of Greene on Shakspere’s Earlier 
Romances.” By Mr. Joseph L. Tynan, of the College 
of the City of New York. 


[Examination of romantic comedy during the period preceding 
1600 reveals two tipes: that which precedes Greene and that which 
Greene establisht. The former is irregular. There is no center to the 
action, no enduring ideality in the love, little delicacy in the villain, 
and no integration of the comic plot. With Greene the drama be- 
comes the struggle of an ideal love against the opposition of parents, 
differences of rank, faithlesnes, amid adventures, and ending in 
repentance and happines, with surprise. To this form Shakspere 
adhered in his erlier romance, shoing imitation of Greene’s work in 
the treatment of the heroin, the villain, the clown, and dénouement, 
and paralleling structural methods.—Twenty minutes.] 


2. “The Influence of Reprints upon the text of 
Goethe’s Works.” By Dr. W. Kurrelmeyer, of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

[Certain volumes of the Neue Schriften, 1792-1800 (N), and 
Werke, 1806-10 (A) wer reprinted by the publishers without Goethe's 
knowledge. These Doppeldrucke constitute a corruption of the text. 
A number of volumes (N* At) wer used by Goethe in making up the 
copy for succeeding editions. Many errors wer thus introduced and 
perpetuated. Vols. 1-10 of the edition of 1815-19 (B) wer also 
reprinted.—Twenty minutes.] 


3. “A Reelassification of the Perceval Romances.” 
By Professor George B. Woods, of Miami University. 

{For a number of years the theory has been accepted that the 
Perceval story is an illustration of the Eapulsion-and-Return for- 
mula of folk-lore. The author took exception to this classification 
and suggested that the story is essentially a combination of two 
other independent and well-recognized formulas. The bearing of this 
new classification upon the inter-relation of several versions of the 
story was also briefly considered—Twenty-five minutes.] 


This paper was diseust by Professor A. C. L. Brown. 
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4, “ Aspects of the Seicento: (1) Pessimism, (2) Sen- 
suality, (3) Science and the Concetto.” By Professor 
Arthur A. Livingston, of Cornell University. 

{I. Pessimism.—The Reform in Italy: caracteristics of the re- 
ligius poetry of the sixteenth century; Italian skeptics; peripatetic 
filosofy and the Church; Pomponazzi; Cremonini and the mortality 
of the soul; the school of Padova and a group of Venetian pessi- 
mists; Nicecold Crasso; Giacomo Badoer; G. F. Busenello; Zuan Gar- 
zoni; Mocenigo; Andrea Venier; pessimism and the literary criti- 
cism of 1630; pessimism and Italian politics; pessimism and moral 
ideals —II. Sensuality.—Pessimism and art.—III. Science and the 
concetto.—Fifteen minutes.] 


5. “Scott’s Ivanhoe and Sidney’s Arcadia.” By Dr. 
Samuel Lee Wolff, of Columbia University. 


[The indetednes of Ivanhoe to the Arcadia has not, it is believd, 
been exaustivly treated. There is evidence both internal and ex- 
ternal to support the conclusion that Scott borroed the outline and 
several details of Sidney’s episode of the captivity of Pamela, Phi- 
loclea, and Pyrocles (Arcadia, Book 111). These borroings he 
employed freely in composing his own episode of the captivity of 
Rebecca, Rowena, and Ivanhoe (Jvanhoe, Chaps. 19-31).—Ten 
minutes. ] 


At eight o’clock on the evening of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 28, Professor Brander Matthews, President of the 
Association, deliverd in the Assembly Room of Townsend 
Hall an address on the subject, “ The Economic Inter- 
pretation of Literary History.” 

After the address Professor Werner receivd the mem- 
bers and gests of the Association in the Tower Room 
of the Main Building. 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 
The session began at 9.45 a. m. 


Professor J. W. Cunliffe submitted the folloing report 
of the Committee on the Reproduction of Early Texts. 
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The efforts of the committee during the past year have been mainly 
directed towards securing the publication of a facsimile reproduction 
of the Caedmon Ms. in the Bodleian Library. Im accordance wit} 
the resolution past at the last meeting of the Eastern Division, a 
circular was issued inviting subscriptions, and forty-nine were 
obtained from the United States and Canada, in addition to a 
smaller number abroad. The conditions imposed by the Oxford 
University Press seemed to be in a fair way for fulfilment, when it 
was discovered that these conditions were differently understood by 
your Committee and by the Press. At the suggestion of the Secre- 
tary to the Press the Committee turned their subscription list over 
to him, and satisfactory assurances have since been received from 
him that the reproduction wil be issued, possibly as a memorial to 
the late Dr. Furnivall. 

J. W. CUNLIFFE, Chairman. 
C. M. GAYLey. 

G. L. Kirrrep¢e. 

J. M. MANLy. 

H. A. Topp. 


The Secretary presented the folloing communication 


from the Bibliographical Society of America: 


To THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Gentlemen :— 


At the last annual meeting of the Bibliographical Society ot 
America Professor Clark 8S. Northup, a member both of your asso 
ciation and of ours, presented a paper, “ The present bibliographical 
status of modern philology,” containing a detailed survey of the 
manner and extent of existing bibliographies of this vast field of 
study. A number of representatives of modern language studies in 
American colleges and universities also presented statements, the 
corollary of which was that while some branches of modern language 
study are adequately treated in current bibliographies, others leave 
much to be desired both as regards fullness of treatment and 
promptness of recording. It seems well proven by a consensus of 

“opinion that the bibliography of German language and literature. 
on the whole, is in an excellent condition, but that that of English. 
Romance, and Scandinavian studies stands in great need of a con- 
certed effort in order to effect needed improvements. 

At the same meeting, another paper, by the chairman of this com- 
mittee, brought out the fact that the complaint of bibliographical! 
service for modern publications is general. 
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The Bibliographical Society of America, in response to the recom- 
mendations contained in these two papers, appointed a committee to 
investigate the scope and method of special bibliographies, to con- 
sider remedies for unnecessary duplication, and to advise means of 
extending the efficiency of the bibliographies already in existence. 
The Committee was especially instructed to begin its investigations 
with the field of modern philology. 

We beg to lay this matter before you and to ask that you appoint 
a committee to coéperate and advise with ours, and, if possible, to 
meet with it. 

We hope that a result of permanent importance may be the out- 
come of the proposed concerted investigation, whether through the 
establishment of a central bureau where the bibliographic interests 
of the modern language studies could be adequately promoted, or 
in some other form that might reflect the general importance of 
the need and our common interest in its relievement. 

We submit, as a supplement to this communication, the proceed- 
ings of the last annual meeting of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, containing a summary of the above mentioned statements 
from representatives of modern language studies. 

The undersigned regret that the third member of our committee, 
Professor C. S. Northup, through absence in Europe is prevented 
from signing this communication. 


Very respectfully, 


J. CHRISTIAN Day. 
AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON, 


For the Committee on Survey of Bibliographical 
Literature, of the Bibliographical Society of America. 


Chicago, 15th December, 1910. 


On motion of the Secretary, it was voted that Professor 
Raymond Weeks, of Columbia University, be appointed 
to represent the eastern wing of the Association in con- 
ference with a representative of the western branch and 
a committee of the Bibliographical Society, and that he 
hav power to designate other members of the Association 
to constitute a committee of the eastern body. [ Presi- 
dent John 8. Nollen, of Lake Forest College, was chosen 
to represent the Central Division. | 
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The Chairman of the Committee on the Scope of the 
Publications, Professor J. E. Spingarn, submitted the 
folloing report in print: 


This committee,—consisting of Professors J. E. Spingarn, F. N, 
Scott, B. L. Bowen, C. B. Wilson, and E. C. Armstrong,—was ap- 
pointed in December, 1908, in order to consider the advisability of 
enlarging or modifying the scope of the Publications of the Asso- 
ciation. The Committee rendered its report at the annual meet- 
ing in December, 1909; the report was adopted, and the Com- 
mittee was continued in office for another year. In January, 1910, 
however, the Acting Secretary questioned the constitutional validity 
of one of the recommendations of the Committee; and at the sugges- 
tion of the Council it was decided to submit the question to a 
referendum of the Association. In this referendum about half of 
the membership took part, and the vote was adverse to the report 
of the Committee. 

A majority of the Committee is inclined to renew its recommenda- 
tions of last year; but as a constitutional doubt still remains, the 
Committee deems it advisable to make no report until the Union 
Meeting of 1911 (at which the constitution may properly be 
amended), except to ask that it be continued in office for another 
year, so that whatever report it may make can be without legal 
restrictions adopted by the Association at such Union Meeting in 
1911. 

J. E. SPINGARN, 
Chairman. 


On motion of Professor B. P. Bourland, it was unani- 
mously voted that the Committee on the Scope of the 
Publications be discharged. 


The Chairman of the Committee of Fifteen, Professor 
L. A. Loiseaux, submitted in print the folloing report, 
which had been presented orally the year before: 


At the Princeton meeting, on December 30th, 1908, the Asso- 
ciation voted that the report presented then “be referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of the Chairman of the Committee of Fifteen and 
such other members of that Committee as he may select” (cf. 
Proceedings for 1908, p. xvii). 
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In pursuance of the above, the undersigned, acting as a sub- 
committee, beg to submit the following for consideration to the 
members of the Modern Language Association. 

The discussion of the report presented at Princeton last year 
brought out the fact that a number of teachers were strongly opposed 
to the existing list of text-books or to any list whatsoever. On the 
other hand, many others expressed the wish that the lists recom- 
mended by the Committee of Twelve, whose practical report has 
proved so helpful during the last decade, be kept and revised to 
meet new conditions and include later publications. 

In view of these two diametrically opposed opinions, this Com- 
mittee, not wishing to assume a responsibility which properly rests 
upon the members of the Association, has decided to outline three 
propositions and to request the members to decide by vote which. 
if any, they wish to accept. 

At the outset it was recognized that on account of the various 
conditions existing in different schools and colleges, it was im- 
possible to select texts which could be considered equally difficult 
everywhere, and for that reason the grading in the lists suggested 
herewith can only be considered as based on a general average. 

Furthermore, as the text-books available for modern language 
instruction are steadily growing in quantity, if not always in 
quality, it has been deemed inadvisable to attempt a general classi- 
fication which in a few years would become incomplete. The German 
system of grading all text-books is impracticable in this country, at 
least at the present time. 

To avoid oft-repeated criticisms, and for reasons too obvious to 
mention, the Committee wishes to state in the most emphatic way 
and to have it distinctly understood: (1) that the lists herewith 
given do not make the least claim to canonical authority; (2) that 
they are offered merely to be suggestive and helpful in the move- 
ment towards more uniform standards in the field of modern lan- 
guage instruction; (3) that the placing of a text on a list does not 
express or imply any endorsement whatever of said text or of any 
edition of same, to the detriment of other texts equally meritorious. 
The three propositions above mentioned are as follows: 


A. That new lists of text-books are no longer needed. 

B. That the appended list for French and German, made after the 
plan of the Committee of Twelve, be approved. 

C. That instead of the above lists, the few typical texts herewith 

mentioned be considered as representing approximately the 

grade of work to be done in each year of instruction. 
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PLAN B.—REVISED LISTS 


Elementary French 
An elementary Reader. 


Daudet.—Easier short stories.—Le Petit Chose. 
Erckmann-Chatrian.—Stories. 

Feuillet.—Le Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre. 
Foncin.—Le Pays de France. 
Halévy.—L’ Abbé Constantin. 

Labiche et Martin.—Za poudre aux yeur,—Le voyage de M. Perrichon, 
Laboulaye.—Contes bleus. 

Lamartine.—Jeanne d’ Arc. 

Lavisse.— Histoire de France. 

Lesage.—Gil Blas. 

Malot. —Sans Famille. 

Theuriet.—L’ Abbé Daniel. 

Thiers.— Expédition de Bonaparte en Egypte. 
Verne.—Stories. 


Intermediate French 


About.—Ze roi des montagnes. 

Bazin.—Contes,—Les Oberlé. 

Chateaubriand.—A/ala,—Le dernier Abencérage. 

Daudet.—-La belle Nivernaise. 

Dumas.—Novels, such as Monte-Cristo,—Les trois Mousquetaires,—La Tuiipe noire. 
Lamartine.—Graziella. 

Mérimée.—Colomba,—Contes et Nouvelles. 


Bernardin de St. Pierre.— Paul et Virginie. 
Sand.— La Mare au Diable. 

Souvestre.— Un philosophe sous les toits. 
Theuriet.—Pigarreau. 

Voltaire.— Histoire de Charles XII,—Zadig. 


Advanced French 


Augier et Sandeau.—Le Gendre de M. Poirier. 
Balzac.—Novels, such as Hugénie Grandet,—Le Ptre Goriot. 
Coppée.— Poems. 

Daudet.—Tartarin de Tarascon. 

Dumas Fils.—La question d’ Argent. 

France.—Le livre de mon ami,—Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. 
Gautier.— Voyage en Espagne,—Jettatura. 

Hugo.—Prose writings, such as Quatre-vingt-treize,—Les Misérables. 
La Fontaine. — Fables. 

Loti.—Pécheur d’ Islande. 

Maupassant.—Stories. 

Molitre.—L’ Avare,—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Renan.—Prose writings. 

Sarcey.—Le sidge de Paris, 

Taine.—Origines de la France contemporaine,—L’ Ancien régime. 


Elementary German 


Andersen.—Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, 
Arnold,—Fritz auf Ferien. 
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Baumbach. —Der Sch wiegersohn,— Waldnovellen. 
Blithgen.—Das Peterle von Niirnberg. 
Eichendorff.—A us dem Leben eines Taugenichts. 
Gersticker.—Germelshausen, —Irrfahrten. 
Grimm.— Mérchen. 

Heyse.—L’ Arrabbiata,—Anfang und Ende. 
Hillern.—Huher als die Kirche. 

Jensen.—Die braune Erica. 

Leander. —Kleine Geschichten. 

Meissner.—Aus meiner Welt, 

Seidel.—Leherecht Hiihnchen. 

Stéckl.— Unter dem Christbaum, 

Storm. Geschichten aus der Tonne. 
Wildenbruch.—Das edle Blut. 
Withelmi.— Hiner muss heiraten, 
Zschokke.— Der zerbrochene Krug. 


Intermediate German 


Ebner-Eschenbach.— Die Freiherren von Gemperlein. 

Freytag.—Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit.*-Die Journalisten. 

Goethe.— Hermann und Dorothea, 

Heine. —Poems,— Reisebilder. 

Hoffmann. —Historische Erzdhlungen,— Meister Martin der Kiifner. 

Keller.—K leider machen Leute,—Legenden,—Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe. 

Lessing.— Minna von Barnhelm, 

Meyer.—Das Amulett. 

Moser.—Der Bibliothekar. 

Riehl.—Novellen: Burg Neideck, der Fluch der Schinheit, der stumme Ratsherr. 

Rosegger.— Waldheimat. 

Schiller.—Balladen,—Die Jungfrau von Orleans,—Das Lied von der Glocke,—Der Neffe 
als Onkel,— Wilhelm Tell. 

Scheffel.—Der Trompeter von Siikkingen. 

Sudermann. —Frau Sorge. 

Uhland.—Poems. 


Advanced German 


Fulda.—Der Talisman. 
Goethe.—Iphigenie. 
Grillparzer.—Die Ahnfrau,— Medea,—Sappho,—Der Traum ein Leben. 

Hauff. — Lichtenstein, 

Heine.—Uber Deutschland. 

Kleist.—Michael Kohlhaas,—Der Prinz von Homburg. 

Lessing.—Emilia Galotti,—Nathan der Weise,—Prose writings. 

Meyer.—Der Heilige. 

Schiller.—Die Braut von Messina,—Historical prose,—Maria Stuart,— Wallenstein, 
Wildenbruch.— Heinrich. 


PLAN C.--TYPICAL TEXTS, REPRESENTING APPROXI- 
MATELY THE GRADE OF WORK TO BE DONE 
IN EACH YEAR 
French 


Ist year: A well graded reader for beginners; Bruno, Le four de la France; Com- 
payré, Yvan Gall; Laboulaye, Contes bleus ; Malot, Sans Famille, 
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2d year: Daudet, Le Petit Chose; Erckmann-Chatrian, stories; Halévy, 1) 
stantin ; Labiche et Martin, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon; Lavisse, Histoire de France, 

3d year: Bazin, Les Oberlé; Dumas, novels; Mérimée, Colomba ; Sandeau, .//; 
Seiglizre ; Tocqueville, Voyage en Amérique. 

4th year: Dumas fils, Za question d’ Argent; Hugo, Quatre-vingt-treize,—Les 
bles ; Loti, Pécheur d’ Islande ; Taine, L’ Anciea régime; Vigny, Cing-Mars ; an antho) 
ogy of verse. 


German 


1st year: After one of the many Readers especially prepared for beginners, —\{ojss- 
ner’s Aus meiner Welt; Bliithgen’s Das Peterle von Niirnberg ; Storm’s Immensee, or any 
of Baumbach’s short stories. 

2nd year: Gersticker’s Germelshausen; Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines Joy. 
genichts; Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut; Jensen’s Die braune Erica; Seidel’s 1) 
Hiihnchen ; Fulda’s Unter vier Augen; Benedix’s Lustspiele (any one).—For students 
preparing for a scientific school, a good scientific reader is recommended. 

8rd year: Heyse’s, Riehl’s, Keller's, Storm’s, Meyer's, Ebner-Eschenbach's, 
Raabe’s Novellen or Erzdhlungen can be read.—Selected poems by Goethe, Scliller, 
Uhland, Heine.—Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea; Lessing's Minna von Bary): 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell; Freytag’s Die Journalisten; Heine’s Harzreise. 

4th year: Goethe's, Schiller’s, Lessimg’s works and lives. 

[Note: During every year at least six German poems should be committed to 
memory. ] 


PROPOSED COURSE IN SPANISH 


The Sub-Committee on Spanish texts recommends that the follow- 
ing work in Spanish be done in a four years’ course in secondary 
schools or in a two years’ course in colleges. The Elementary course 
corresponds to the first two years in secondary schools or to the 
first year in colleges; and the Intermediate and Advanced courses 
correspond to a third and a fourth year respectively in secondary 
schools or to a second year in colleges, except that there should be 
more practice in speaking and writing Spanish in the secondary 
schools. It is assumed that in secondary schools there shall be four 
or five recitations a week, for at least thirty-two weeks of each year. 
The Sub-Committee urges that in secondary schools the emphasis 
be placed on careful, thoro work, with much repetitions, rather than 
upon rapid reading. 

The comparative difficulty and the relative worth of Spanish 
literary works cannot be definitely determined, for readers do not 
agree. It is therefore with considerable hesitancy that the Sub- 
Committee attempts to arrange the works in the order of difficulty,— 
placing the least difficult first——and to mark with an asterisk those 
works which are especially recommended for use in secondary schools. 
No attempt has been made to separate the texts of the intermediate 
and advanced courses. 


Elementary Course 


Grammar, with much practice in speaking and writing Spanish thruout the course; 
and the careful reading of about 100 pages of easy prose and verse during the first 
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half of the course, and about 200 pages during the second half, to be selected from the 
following : a collection of easy short stories and lyrics*, carefully graded ; Juan Valera, 
El pajaro verde*; Perez Escrich, Ramos Carrion y Vital Aza, Zaragiieta* ; 
Palacio Valdés, Jos@* ; Pedro de Alareén, Capitan Veneno*; the selected short stories 
of Pedro de Alare6én or Antonio de Trueba. 
Intermediate and Advanced Courses 

Grammar and prose composition or free reproduction once or twice a week, and the 
careful reading of about 400 pages of prose and verse of medium difficulty in the inter- 
mediate course, and of about 500 pages in the advanced course, to be selected from the 


following groups : 
(a) One or more of the following collections of short stories: a collection of short 


ories by different authors *; or the selected short stories of Palacio Valdés*, Fernan 
sto 


Caballero*, Pardo Bazin, Narcisso Campillo, or Becquer.* 

(b) Oue or more of the following plays: Tamayo y Baus, Lo positivo*, Un drama 
nuevo; Moratin, Hi st de las nifias*; Larra, Partir 4 tiempo; José Echegaray, FE! poder 
de la impotencia*, O locura 6 santidad ; Nuiiez de Arce, El haz de lefia; Calder6n, El 
magico prodigioso. 

(c) A collection of Spanish lyrics. 

(d) One or more of the following long stories; Pérez Galdés, Murianela*, Doita 
Perfecta*; Fernan Caballero, La Familia de Alvareda*; Palacio Valdés, La alegria 
del capitan Ribot*, Marta y Maria; Blasco Ibffiez, La barraca; Juan Valera, El 
comendador Mendoza, Pepita Jiménez; Pardo Bazin, Pascual Lopez*; Pereda, Pedro 
Sanchez; Padre Isla’s version of Gil Blas; Cervantes, Don Quijote* (extracts). 


The Sub-Committee also urges that every secondary school in 
which Spanish is taught should have in its library several Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish dictionaries, the all-Spanish dictionary 
of the Royal Spanish Academy; one or more manuals of the history 
of Spanish literature, such as that by Fitzmaurice-Kelly, and Tick- 
nor’s History of Spanish Literature. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. A. LorsEaux, Chairman, H. H. Bort, 
W. B. Snow, E. C. Hits, 
W. D. Heap, W. H. CHenery, 
E. SPANHOOFD, W. Morrison. 


There ensued, with regard to the three plans proposed 
by the Committee for French and German books, a dis- 
cussion in which Professors W. G. Howard, H. E. Greene, 
A. Cohn, C. H. Grandgent, Calvin Thomas, Miss H. H. 
Boll, Dr. W. Kurrelmeyer, and Mr. W. D. Head partici- 
pated. Finally, on motion of Professor A. Cohn, propo- 
sition C was adopted by a vote of 27 to 16: 


That insted of the above lists, the few typical texts 


Sor 
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herewith mentiond be considerd as representing approxi- 
mately the grade of work to be done in each year of 
instruction. 


On motion of Professor W. G. Howard, the Committee's 
“proposed course in Spanish” was adopted without 
debate. 


On motion of Professor C. H. Grandgent, the vote of 
the previus year, directing the Committee to “ classify 
all modern language texts now available for use in ele- 
mentary and secondary instruction,” was resinded. 


In connection with the subject of Grammatical Termi- 
nology, to study which the Committee of Fifteen was 
originally constituted, Professor W. G. Hale spoke on 
“The Harmonizing of our Grammatical Nomenclature, 
with especial reference to Mood-Syntax.” [See Publica- 
tions, 2. | 


On motion of the Secretary, the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation were tendered to Professor Hale for his interesting 
and instructive paper. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


6. “The Text of Petrarch.” By Professor Kennet! 
McKenzie, of Yale University. 


{A brief account of the transmission of Petrarch’s Rime, and a 
discussion of the conditions attending the preparation of a standard 
text.—Fifteen minutes.] 


7. “The Queenes Maiesties entertainment at Wood- 
stocke (1585).” By Professor John William Cunliffe, 
of the University of Wisconsin. [See Publications, xxvi 


1.] 
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{History of this unique quarto, which has not been re-publisht. 
Its attribution to George Gascoigne. Weaknes of the evidence in 
support of the claim; reasons agenst it. Purpose of the entertain- 
ment—‘no lesse hidden then vttered.” Its popularity. A curius 
reference in 1592 identifies one of the caracters with Sir Henry Lee, 
the Queen’s Champion, and Lieutenant of the Royal Manor at Wood- 
stock. The question of authorship—Twenty minutes.] 


8. “Some German Zdhllieder.” By Mr. Emil A. C. 
Keppler, of the College of the City of New York. 

{Theories as to their origin: Jewish; Oriental, thru Crusaders; 7 
Druidie; spinning songs, counting the stitches; Christian theolo- | 
gical. Their gradual decay from high religius use to children’s 
nursery rhymes. Their revival as religious songs. Lambertuslieder. 

The identity of The House that Jack Built with “ Der Bauer schickt 
den Jokkel aus.”—Fifteen minutes.] 


9. “ Salmagundi and the Knickerbocker School.” By 
Professor Edward E. Hale, Jr., of Union College. 


{The riters of New York during the first haf of the nineteenth 
century are often cald the “ Knickerbocker School.” Ther is to be 
found among them something of a common tone and a common fund 
of material and motivs. Of these motivs or ideas some may be traced 
to Salmagundi (1807). The paper analizes the motivs of that publi- 
cation, and discusses their origin and their continuance in the 
literature of the haf-century.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor C. H. Grandgent. 


10. “ Enueg.” By Mr. Raymond Thompson Hill, of 
Yale University. 

[A definition of this genre of medieval poetry, folloed by a study 
of the poems of this tipe which are found in Provencal, Catalan, 
Italian, and French.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Dr. S. L. Wolff. 


| At the close of this session there was a meeting of the 
Concordance Society. ] 


+ 
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At one o’clock p. m. the members and friends of the 
Association were the gests of the College at luncheon in 
the Gymnasium. 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 
The session began at 2.45 p, m. 


11. “Shul and Shal in the Chaucer Manuscripts.” 
By Professor Carleton F. Brown, of Bryn Mawr College. 


[See Publications, xxv1, 1.] 

[In the use of the forms shul and shal in plural construction the 
Chaucer Mss. sho surprising variation. One observs markt changes 
of usage, not only when one poem is compared with another, but 
also when separate tales in the Canterbury collection ar compared. 
This variation affords a new test which may be applied to theories 
concerning the “evolution” of the Canterbury collection.—Twenty 
minutes. 


12. “ The Influence of the Medieval Christian Visions 
on Jean de Meun.” By Professor Stanley L. Galpin, of 
Amherst College. 


[The medieval Christian visions, widely circulated in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, wer known to Jean de Meun, and there ar 
unmistakable evidences of their influence upon the second part of 
the Roman de la Rose.—Ten minutes.] 


13. “Wilhelm Hauff’s Specific Relation to Walter 
Scott.” By Professor Garrett W. Thompson, of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

{(a) Analisis of Scott’s technic as a novelist. (6b) Critical study 
of Scott’s novels and of Hauff’s Lichtenstein. (e¢) A comparison 
of the same as to (1) situations, (2) caracters, (3) form and out- 
line, (4) language and diction, (5) general caracteristics. (() 
Consideration of other possible sources for Lichtenstein. (e) Hsti- 
mate of Hauff’s indetednes to Scott.—Twenty minutes.] 


14. “Some Stylistic Features of The Misfortunes of 
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Arthur.” By Professor H. C. Grumbine, of the Univer- 
sity of Wooster. 

{This paper aimd to sho the kinship of the play, The Misfortunes 
of Arthur, in both form and content, to the classical plays of 
the Elizabethan period. Its vers is woodn and rigid, its situations 
loosely constructed, and its climax sprawling. Its diction is freited 
with classical allusion, a patchwork, at places, of verses more or 
les literally translated from classical tragedies. On the other hand, 
in dignity of imagery and sonorusnes of frase, it approaches the 
pomp and magnificence of Marlowe.—Fifteen minutes.] 


15. “ The Troubadour Canso and Latin Lyric Poetry.” 
3y Professor Frederick Morris Warren, of Yale Univer- 


sity. 

[G. Paris’s theory of the origin of the Romance liric. Spirit 
of the canso. Its conventional strofe on nature. Form of the 
canso unknown to Latin poetry, hence Romance in origin. First 
Troubadours educated in Limousin scools. Original canso a him 
to the Virgin possibly. Introductory nature strofe taken from 
Latin liries: Pervigilium Veneris, Fortunatus, Euginius of Toledo, 
Aleuin, and their imitations in the ninth and tenth centuries. Re- 
taind in canso when a feudal suzerain displaced the virgin —Twenty 
minutes. ] 


The auditing committee reported that the Tresurer’s 
accounts wer found correct; and the Tresurer’s report 
was thereupon accepted. 


It was announst that, altho the attendance was' probably 
the largest in the history of the Association, the number 
of railway certificates presented was insufficient to secure 
a reduction of rates. 


[At the close of this session there was a meeting of the 
American Dialect Society. ] 


At half-past eight o’clock in the evening the ladies of 
the Association wer informally entertained by Mrs. Alice 
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Garrigue Mott and Miss Compton at No. 40 West 126th 
St. 

At the same hour the gentlemen of the Association wey 
entertaind by the local committee at the Arion Club. A 
smoke talk was givn by Mr. Edward M. Shepard. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 


The session began at 10 a. m. 


Professor Kenneth McKenzie presented the report of 
the Committee on Honorary Membership: 


In order to secure a more sistematic procedure in the selection 

of honorary members, the folloing rules shal be observd: 

1. The total number of honorary members shal not at any time 
exceed forty. 

2. It is desirable that honorary members be so selected as to 
represent adequately the different fields of modern language 
study in the different forein countries, without giving a 
disproportionate representation to any one country. 
Members of the Association are at liberty to propose to the 
Executiv Council candidates for the nomination to honorary 
membership. From the candidates so proposed before November 
1 in any year, the Executiv Council may select a suitable 
number to be voted on at the next annual meeting. The names 
of those to be voted on, if any, together with a statement 
of the qualifications of each candidate, shal be sent to all 
members with the program of the annual meeting. 

Furthermore, the Executiv Council is requested to consider the 

advisability of amending the Constitution by adding to § III the 
words: 

“The number of honorary members shal] not at any time exceed 

forty.” 
KENNETH MCKENZIE, 
Chairman. 


The report was adopted. 


[The Exeeutiv Council subsequently approved the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. ] 
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On behalf of the Executiv Council, the Secretary pro- 
posed for Honorary Membership the folloing gentlemen, 
who were unanimously elected: 

Ernesto Monaci, University of Rome. 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, University of Madrid, 
J. J. Jusserand, French Ambassador, Washington. 


On motion of Professor L. F. Mott, a telegram of 
frendly greeting was sent to the Central Division. 


Mr. W. D. Head having resigned his membership in 
the Committee of Fifteen, Professor W. G. Hale was 
chosen in his place. 


Professor E. S. Sheldon submitted a report from the 
Delegates of the Association to a Joint Conference on a 
Fonetic English Alphabet: 


The meeting was held in New York in April, 1910, and it took 
the form of a conference of a committee of the National Education 
Association with certain members of this Association and the Ameri- 
can Philological Association. Having no record of what was done 
at this meeting, I wrote to Mr. Vaile as the person most likely to 
have such a record and received from him a letter and a printed 
document containing the plan laid before the National Education 
Association for an alphabet for wider use and less strictly based on 
phonetic principles than the one approved some years ago (1905) by 
the other two Associations. The plan as adopted at this meeting 
was somewhat modified at a later session, at which I was not 
present, and in this shape it is doubtless the one presented to the 
National Education Association at its last meeting. Other modifi- 
cations are not impossible before that body finally adopts the plan. 

This alphabet has been printed, it appears, in the Journal of 
Education (Boston), of October 26, 1910. 

As is natural under the circumstances this plan is nearer to 
ordinary usage than is that of the Joint Committee (1904), tho 
it is a little nearer to that alphabet than to the revised alphabet 
approved in 1905 by this Association and the American Philologica] 
Association. 

No action by this Association seems necessary. 

E. SHELDON. 
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The report was accepted and the Committee was dis- 
charged. 


The Committee appointed to draw up a resolution on 
the deth of Professor Elliott offerd this report: 


Wheras, in the deth of Professor A. Marshall Elliott, the Modern 
Language Association of America has sufferd the los of its founder 
and first secretary. 

Therefore be it resolvd, that the Association put on record the 
profound sens of its indetednes to Professor Elliott for the timely 
and inestimable servis renderd by him to the cause, in America, of 
education and scolarship in the Modern Languages, and that the 
Association hereby expresses its deep appreciation of Professor 
Elliott’s unremitting labors as Secretary during the first nine years 
of its existence, and the soro of its members at the los of his 
genial companionship, helpful simpathy, and frendly counsel. 


H. A. Topp, Chairman. 
J. W. Bricur. 
F. M. WARREN. 


The resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 


The Committee on the Announcement of Subjects of 
Doctoral Dissertations presented this report: 


The Committee believs that the prompt and regular announcement 
in the Publications of subjects of doctoral dissertations seriusly 
begun would be of advantage to scolarship, not merely by preventing 
duplication, but by stimulating reserch. To make the scheme 
effective, however, the co-operation of the leading graduate scools, 
not only on this continent, but in Europe, is obviusly desirable. 
It is therefore recommended that a Committee of three be nominated 
by the President to ascertain how far such co-operation cud be 
secured, and to report to the Union meeting of 1911. 


J. W. CUNLIFFE, Chairman. 
F. N. Scorr. 
H. A. Topp. 


The report was approved, and the three gentlemen who 
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had drawn up the report were appointed members of the 
new Committee. 


The nominating committee reported the folloing nomi- 
nations: 


President: Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New 
York. 

First Vice-President: Laurence Fossler, University of 
Nebraska. 

Second Vice-President: William A. Nitze, University 
of Chicago. 

Third Vice-President: Carleton F. Brown, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


The candidates nominated were unanimusly elected to 
their respectiv offices for the year 1911. 


[To fill Professor L. F. Mott’s place in the Executiv 
Council, Professor Gustav Gruener was subsequently 
elected by the Council; and Professor C. M. Gayley was 
chosen in place of Professor G. Hempl, resined. ] 


On motion of Professor Kenneth McKenzie it was 
unanimusly 


Resolvd, that the members of the Modern Language Association 
ot America desire to place on record their harty appreciation of 
the admirable arrangements which have made the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Association a succesful and in every way 
delightful occasion; and they hereby express to the Acting President 
and other authorities of the College of the City of New York, to 
Professor L. F. Mott and the other members of the local committee, 
to Mrs. Alice Garrigue Mott and Miss Compton, to Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard, to the Graduates’ Club of New York City, to the Faculty 
Club of Columbia University, and to the Women’s University Club, 
their cordial thanks for the many curtesies receivd. 
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The reading of papers was resumed. 


16. “Shylock.” By Professor Elmer Edgar Stoll, of 
Western Reserve University. 


[Shakespeare’s purpose, or bias, as it appears in caracter and 
plot; the treatment of Jews in contemporary drama and other popu- 
lar literature; the prejudis agenst Jews and usurers in the life of 
the day. An attempt was made to read the meaning of the dramatic 
method here employd, and to illustrate the incidents and the senti- 
ment of the drama by material drawn from the customs and manners 
of erly England and the neiboring nations. Out of the criticism 
of receivd opinion arise questions concerning the sort of ideas and 
artistic method current in Shakespeare’s time and in ours. Is 
Shylock ment to be comical or pathetic, or both together? What 
sort of irony does Shakespeare employ? What of his notions of 
justis, toleration, and the extenuating circumstances of environ- 
ment?—Twenty minutes. 


This paper was discust by Professors Brander Matthews, 
J. W. Cunliffe, E. E. Stoll, and Lane Cooper. 


17. “The Life and Works of Jehan de Vignay.” By 
Professor Guy E. Snavely, of Allegheny College. 


[A brief account of the life of Jehan de Vignay. His popularity 
as a translator at the Valois Court. Author of two Latin treatises. 
Translated twelvy works into French, some of great length, notably 
the Mireoir Historial and the Légende dorée. Numerus extant 
manuscripts and incunabulum editions of these works, as well as of 
Le Livre des Eschez. The probable source of two of Caxton’s erly 
printed works, The Golden Legend and the Game and Playe of 
Chess.—Twenty minutes.| 


18. “Chaucer and Edward III.” By Mr. Samuel 
Moore, of Harvard University. 

[That Edward III was a reader of English poetry before 1360, 
or that he afterwards developt the taste in consequence of his 
acquaintance with Chaucer, seems improbable. None of Chaucer's 
works contains any evidence of having been ritn for Edward. The 
complete absence of allusions to the King and Queen in his erly 
work (and particularly the absence of some commemoration of the 
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deth of Queen Philippa) is in striking contrast to the close connection 
of Chaucer’s later works with Richard and Anne, and is good evidence 
that his relation to the two kings was essentially different. This 
opinion is entirely consistent with Chaucer’s career under Edward 
Ili. His pension and appointment in the Customs were the normal 
rewards of an esquire of the king. So far as his career is distin- 
guishable from that of his fello-esquires, he owed that distinction 
to his uncommon and varied ability for the public service. His 
possession of such ability can be proved by the records of his life.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor W. H. Hulme. 


19. “ The Question of the Origin of the Tannhiuser 
Legend.” By Professor Arthur F. J. Remy, of Columbia 
University. 

[Since the publication, in 1897 and 1898, of the studies of Gaston 
Paris concerning the Venusberg and the Tannhiiuser legend the 
question of their origin has been repeatedly discust by scolars. The 
opinion which regards the legend as of purely German origin has been 
largely abandond, and its origin is sought for elsewhere, particularly 
in Italy in the region of the Apennines. The vew presented in 
this paper is that the ultimate origin of the legend is in Celtic 
literature, in that tipe of story known in Irish literature as Echtra, 
the expedition of a mortal into fairy-land. The latest theory, which 
holds the legend to be an outcome of the legend of the grail, the 
grail mountain being confused with the Venusberg, is not tenable.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


20. “ La Géographie Linguistique.” By Professor L. 
A. Terracher, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

[(1) Au début, “ géographie” signifie simplement “ cartographie” 
(limites de langues, de “dialectes’’ de caractéres linguistiques) : 
on constate des faits, sans chercher d’explication—(2) L’Atlas lin- 
guistique de la France et la “ géologie linguistique”; exposé et 
critique de la méthode—(3) Possibilité d’une nouvelle “ géo- 
graphie”: explication sociale de la distribution topographique des 
faits linguistiques.—Twenty minutes.] 


At one o’clock the members and friends of the Asso- 
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ciation were the gests of the College at luncheon in the 
Gymnasium. 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 


The session began at 2.40 p. m. 


21. “From Fact to Fiction, 1663-1673.” By Dr. 
Ernest Bernbaum, of Harvard University. 


' [The almost forgotn ritings (six pamphlets, a play, and four 
biographies) relating to the notorius Mary Carleton because of 
their concern with one and the same career, their number, and 
their variety, make it possible to trace, more precisely than hereto- 
fore, how during the Restoration a criminal biografy was com- 
posed. These professedly veracius accounts finally gather in a nar- 
rativ which is intentionally almost as much a work of fiction as 
Moll Flanders; and which, in substance, form, tone, and purpose, 
reveals so close an approach to the realistic novel of Defoe as to 
become of historical significance—Twenty minutes.] 


22. “Survival of Germanic Heathendom in Pennsyl- 
vania.” By Dr. E. M. Fogel, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


[Certain superstitions,—as, for example, “the feeding of charcoal 
to pigs to keep them well,” “tying red flannel about the leg of a 
parturient woman,” “the use of Good Friday ashes to prevent lice,” 
—are direct survivals of old Germanic Heathendom, as are also the 
Cristmas cakes, Cristmas candies, ete—Twenty minutes.] 


23. “An English Friend of Charles of Orléans.” By 
Dr. H. N. MacCracken, of Yale University. [See Publi- 
cations, 1.] 


[Wm. de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk (1396-1450). His French lirics 
and prose remains in English. Numerus circumstances point to- 
wards his identity with the author of the poetical translations of 
Orléans, the English lirics found in French mss. of Orléans, and 
* the twenty balades in ms. Fairfax 16. In such a case, he wud 
assume the first place in the history of the courtly liric from 
Chaucer to Shelton.—Fifteen minutes.] 
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24. “Some Notes on Stephen Hawes.” By Professor 
Albert K. Potter, of Brown University. 


[Peculiarity of his position. Sixteenth century editions. Re- 
prints of Pastime of Pleasure in the nineteenth century. Material 
for a new and definitiv text. Some comparisons. Nobility of con- 
ception of the Pastime of Pleasure. Indetednes to contemporary 
English printed books. The Comfort of Lovers, unprinted since 
1510. Its curius departure from the usual tipe of love allegory. 
Autobiografy or paranoia? Versification—Fifteen minutes.] 


25. “The Source of a Medieval Latin Legend.” By 


Professor George M. Priest, of Princeton University. 


[The paper attempted to prove that a Latin legend of the thir- 
teenth century which has been accepted as authentic by the Catholic 
Church and incorporated in the Acta Sanctorum, was taken, in 
parts verbatim, from a Middle High German poem.—Fifteen 
minutes.] 


On motion of Miss H. H. Boll, it was voted that the 


Association express to Mrs. Alice Garrigue Mott and Miss 
Compton the gratitude of the lady members and gests for 
the hospitality extended to them. 


On motion of Dr. D. Klein, it was voted that the Asso- 
ciation convey to Mrs. Mott its appreciation of her services 
as hostess. 


The Association adjourned at 4.45 p. m. 


PAPERS RED BY TITLE 


The folloing papers, presented to the Association, were 
red by title only: 


26. “The Triumph of death, attributed to Mary Sidney, Countess 
of Pembroke.” By Francis Campbell Berkeley, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


[Notes on The Triumph of death translated out of Italian by the 
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Countesse of Pembroke (Library of the Inner Temple, Petyt ms, 
538. 43. 1, fol. 286-290.) A discussion of (1) the authenticity of 
the text; (2) the caracter of the translation.] 


27. “The Relation of Marlowe and Shakespeare in Henry VI, 
Parts 2 and 3.” By Mr. C. F. Tucker Brooke of Yale University. 


{A comparison of the varius texts of these plays with each other 
and with Marlowe’s last plays—notably The Massacre at Paris and 
Edward Il—makes possible a much clearer understanding of the 
relations of Marlowe and Shakespeare than has yet been attempted. 
Thru all the versions of Henry VI (223) the primary conception 
of caracter and the theory of dramatie structure remain those of 
Marlowe’s erliest sketch. Shakespeare has elaborated and expanded 
with the greatest reverence and has changed or replaced very little 
of Marlowe’s work. It is demonstrated that in the senes portraying 
Richard Duke of York, for example, we have preservd some of 
Marlowe’s most caracteristic verse and caracter portrayal—inti- 
mately connected and probably contemporaneus with his portrait 
of Guise in the Massacre. A study of definitly Marlowesque and 
Shakespearean portions of the work further illustrates in a very 
valuable way Shakespeare’s dramatic method about 1592.] 


28. “The Poe Canon.” By Professor Killis Campbell, of the 
University of Texas. 


[Poe has been edited oftener than any other American; neverthe- 
less a good deal remains to be done before the canon of his writings 
shal hav been completely establisht. The present paper traces the 
growth of the canon, examines anew sundry items either doubtfully 
or erroneously given by Poe, enumerates the sources whence further 
additions to the canon ar to be lookt for, and proposes certain tests 
that may be helpful in authenticating doutful attributions.] 


29. “Congreve as Romanticist.” By Professor Henry 8. Canby, 
of Yale University. 


[This paper is a portion of a study of the comedies of William 
Congreve. Congreve’s comedies, tho based upon the manners of his 
age, are not realism but romance of an unusual variety, the romance 
of rakishness. The ideal of living which gave rise to this romance 
was an importation fron) France, but was made English by the 
Restoration dramatists, and carried to perfection by Congreve. In 
the attempt to give it final expression he was forced to idealize 
both immorality and fastidiousness, and the nature of his achieve- 
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ment explains the presence of his chief defects, and defines his most 
notable accomplishment. This theory requires a change in the usual 
critical attitude towards Congreve, and, to some extent, a new 
estimation of his place in English literature.] 


30. “J. J. Rousseau et les Récits de Voyages en Amérique. Les 
Origines du Discours sur l'Inégalité.” By Mr. Gilbert Chinard, of 
Brown University. 

{La théorie de la bonté naturelle de homme et de l’innocence des 
premiers temps est en contradiction avec le mouvement encyclopé- 
diste et s’accorda mal avec le Calvinisme de Rousseau. Par son 
milieu et son éducation Jean Jacques aurait dQ en étre éloigné. Il 
ne l’a pas trouvée en lui-méme, comme il I’a ecru, elle ne lui a pas da- 
vantage été suggérée par Diderot; il l’a rencontré dans les récits 
de voyages en Amérique, et chez les écrivains qui se sont inspirés 
deux. Montaigne (chapitre des Cannibales) introduisit le premier 
un faux parallélisme entre lfge d’or et l’innocence des sauvages 
américains. Hantés par son exemple et surtout par leurs souvenirs 
classiques, Lescarbot et tous les Jésuites envoyés dans la Nouvelle 
France contribueront A établir cette légende. Elle apparait trés 
nettement chez Fénelon (Description de la Bétique); elle a déja 
une allure révolutionnaire chez La Hontan et chez bien d’autres 
avant Rousseau. Les origines de cette théorie sont done nettement 
classiques; ceux-l seuls qui connaissaient Virgile et Plutarque ont 
retrouvé l'état idyllique de lage d’or chez les sauvages du Nouveau 
Monde. La différence entre les récits des Jésuites et ceux des 
Récollets, de méme que quantité de livres comme ceux du P. Lafitau 
et du P. Buffier, le montre clairement. Simplicité des meurs, com- 
munauté des biens, absence de lois et de pouvoir social; telles sont 
les caractéristiques des sauvages Américains d’aprés ces voyageurs: 
Rousseau, qui n’a pas pu ne pas lire quelques-unes de leurs relations, 
a retrouvé dans sa memoire |’ “homme naturel” qu’il a cru de 
bonne foi construire in abstracto par le seul raisonnement.] 


31. “Queen Guinevere and the Swan-Maiden Legend.” By Pro- 
fessor Philip W. Harry, of the University of Pittsburgh. 


{Arthur’s Queen seems to have been originally a fairy. Neither 
Vamour courtois nor the several abductions of Guinevere are suffi- 
cient to account for the Queen’s notoriety. Her infidelity is a 
function of her fairy nature, a development, perhaps, of the phisical 
deformity motif. The basis of the story of Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere is the Swan-Maiden legend, or Lady of the Lake legend. 
Arthur cannot retain his fairy wife (or mistress), as in all stories 
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of this type, simply because she is a fairy. A taboo (marriage 
stipulation) is broken and the fairy wife departs.] 


By Dr. George 


32. “J Santi di Manerbi, Printed on Vellum.” 
Keidel, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


[The nRoyal Library of Hanover possesses an incunabulum copy 
hitherto unknown to scholars which contains many interesting 
features. Three compositors worked on the edition simultaneusly, 
a fact not before noted and which may account for the three leaves 
which seem to be missing from all the known copies. The back- 
wardness of bibliografical reserch for modern language incunabula 
is here illustrated.] 


33. “ Analogues of Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale.” By Dr. Robert 
Adger Law, of the University of Texas. 


[In Clouston’s Originals and Analogues of the Canterbury Tales 
the Vedabbhajataka is denominated the “ Buddhist Original” of the 
Pardoner’s Tale. Owing to the antiquity of the Jaitakas this theory 
seems to have gone unquestiond. But on analisis the supposed 
original shows elements apparently not primitiv. Examination of 
many undouted analogs leads one to believe that the story once 
belongd to a well defined group of accursed tresure tales, in which 
deth overtakes every possessor of the tresure in turn. If so, Kip- 
ling’s narrative, The King’s Ankus, preservs features older than has 


been generally supposed.] 


By Mr. Frederick 


34. “The Authorship of The Sun’s Darling.” 
E. Pierce, of Yale University. 

[The dramatic work of Ford differs from that of Dekker (I) in 
vocabulary, by a much freer use of long Latin derivativs; (II) in 
meter, (a) by a freer use of double endings, (b) by a frequent use 
of triple endings, which are almost unknown in Dekker. In The 
Sun’s Darling these three tests agree thruout, and give Ford a 
larger share of the play than has usually been assined him.] 


35. “Uhland’s Fortunat.” By Professor John C. Ransmeier, of 
Tulane University. [To appear in Publications, xxv1, 3.] 


[Significance of Fortunat for Uhland’s attitude toward Folk Lit- 
erature. Relation of the poem to its chief source, the German 
Volksbuch of Fortunatus. Despite Uhland’s playful protestation of 
fidelity to his source, there ar many changes; style, technic, and 
spirit have little resemblance to those of the source. Discussion of 
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Uhland’s probable intentions with reference to the unfinisht portion. 
Elements of romanticism. Significance of the poem in Uhland’s 
poetic development. } 


36. “Ovid and the Spanish Renascence.” By Professor Rudolph 
Schevill, of the University of California. 


[The continuity of the influence of Ovid after the Middle Ages; 
the indetednes of fiction to the Ars amatoria, the Amores, and the 
Metamorphoses; the caracter of Spanish versions of Ovid; his 
influence upon Cervantes.] 


37. “The Traditional Ballads of the Cumberland Mountains.” 
By Professor Hubert Gibson Shearin, of Transylvania College, 
Lexington, Ky. 

{An attempt to present tipical folk-songs chosen from a collection 
of over one hundred:—Ballads of British origin, about thirty; 
ballads of the American Colonial period; ballads of the Civil War; 
ballads based upon contemporary feuds, murders, robberies, etc.; 
ballads of love and domestic life; ballads of the supernatural; 
ballads based upon recent migration westward; the humorus ballad; 
the bestiary. The folk-songs and society—the “ frolicking”; music, 
the “duleimore”; composition and transmission;  versification, 
sintax, folk-etimology, arcaic vocabulary, ete.] 


38. “The Philological Legend of Cynewulf,’ By Professor Fred- 
erick Tupper, Jr., of the University of Vermont. [To appear in 
Publications xxv, 2.] 


[A product of empirical methods. Fallacies of “local habitation 
and name.” The misleading e-i canon of date. The so-called “ten 
indications ” of Northumbrian origin. Questionable Anglian survi- 
vals in rimes, in forms of the verb, in vocabulary. Cynewulf’s 
place in the spurious chronology of Old English poems. The Lin- 
disfarne romance. Urgent need of an open-mindednes that demands 
clear proofs.] 


39. “Tendencies of Neo-Romanticism as exemplified in Hof- 
mannsthal.” By Mr. Fritz Winther, of the University of California. 


{The bold relief into which this Neo-Romanticist has elaborated 
the Renaissance caracter is fully apparent when we compare his 
patricians with those of French classicism, who possess dignity 
without passion, or with figures of the Shakespearean theatre, who 
exhibit passion without dignity. By the synthesis of self-command 
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with unbridled passion, Hofmannsthal satisfies a craving of the 
spirit of our time flowing in Nietzschean courses. On the one hand, 
he does not give us the passion, too brutal for the sensitive modern, 
of naturalism; on the other hand, he is not, like Ricarda Huch, 
too ethereal for a public hardend by Simplicissimus: he shrinks as 
little as Zola from the phisiologically painful, but he ennobles the 
ugly by the stile in which he clothes it; he is therefore congenia| 
to the Renaissance and an exponent of our era.] 


40. “Phillippe de Méziére’s Dramatic Office of the Presentatioy 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” By Professor Karl Young, of the 
University of Wisconsin. [See Publications, xxv1, 1.] 


[Tho now publisht for the first time, this document, found in a 
manuscript of the fourteenth century, was long ago pronounst “un 
document des plus précieux pour l’histoire de la mise en scéne.” 
It is a dramatic offis connected with the Mass of the Festum Prae- 
sentationis Beatae Virginis Mariae in Templo (November 21). The 
text describes in accurate detail the costumes of twenty-two persons, 
the stage erected in the nave of the church, and the action thruout.} 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Central Division 
of the Modern Language Association of America was held 
at Washington University, Saint Louis, Missouri, De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30, 1910. The sessions of December 
28 and 30 were held in Mary Institute, Lake and McPher- 
son Avenues; those of December 29 in University Hall, 
on the University Campus. Professor Laurence Fossler, 
Chairman of the Central Division, presided at all the 
sessions. 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


The Central Division met at 2.45 p.m. The Chairman 
appointed the following committees: 


(1) To nominate officers: Professors 1. M. Belden, 
A. de Salvio, G. H. Meyer, F. A. Blackburn, and J. M. 
Thomas. 

(2) On place of meeting: Professors H. A. Smith, P. 
M. Buck, Jr., W. W. Florer, J. M. Clapp, and W. A. 
Nitze. 


A letter from a committee of The Bibliographical 
Society of America was read by Professor A. C. von Noé, 
asking that a committee be appointed to codperate with 
its committee “ To investigate the scope and method of 
special bibliographies, to consider remedies for unneces- 
sary duplication, and to advise means of extending the 
efficiency of the bibliographies already in existence.” 
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The appointment of a representative of the Central Di- 
vision on the proposed committee was authorized, and 
Dr. John 8. Nollen, President of Lake Forest College, 


was chosen as such representative. 
The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The Relation of Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic 
Poesie to Lessing with Special Reference to the Seven- 
teenth Literaturbrief.” By Professor Milton B. Baum- 
gartner, of the University of Nebraska. 


[The purpose of this paper was to sketch briefly Lessing’s first 
introduction to Dryden thru Voltaire; also Gottsched’s’s partial 
translation of Dryden’s Essay from Bocage’s French translation pre- 
vious to that of Lessing, and then give the evidence of close rela- 
tionship between the Essay and the Literaturbrief such as: date, 
identical arguments in favor of English dramatic supremacy, enu- 
meration of the same English dramatists, common emphasis of 
Corneille’s weakness, and proclamatien of Shakspere’s genius.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


2. “ Aristotle’s Doctrine of Katharsis and the Positive 
or Constructive Activity Involved.” By Professor Arthur 
Henry Rolph Fairchild, of the University of Missouri. 


({Aristotle’s definition of tragedy and his doctrine of katharsis; 
the several interpretations; their negative character; katharsis in- 
volves a positive or constructive activity; Hamlet as an illustration; 
tragedy in general; some implications—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors J. T. Hatfield 
and L. Fossler. 


3. “Some Observations upon Weltliteratur.” By Pro- 
fessor Philipp Seiberth, of Washington University. 


[The idea of Weltliteratur is to-day a well defined and fully 
established part of our literary culture. The paper attempted to 
show some special aspects of the growth and final import of the 
idea in the eighteenth century.—Fifteen minutes.] 
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4. “The Ecclesiastical Element in the Romanic Lan- 
guages.” -By Professor Winthrop Holt Chenery, of 
Washington University. 

{The paper did not aim to present a history of the church voca- 
bulary in the speech of southern Europe. It purposed rather to 
study, by tracing the development of typical examples, certain 


phases of semantic evolution, as exhibited in the growth and trans- 
formation of the ecclesiastical terminology.—Fifteen minutes.] 


5. “ Streckformen—Heinrich Schréder und die Kri- 
tik.” By Professor Ernst Voss, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

{Heinrich Schriéders Kritik an den Methoden und Erklirungs- 
versuchen, die man bei Wirtern angewandt hat, welche gegen das 
germanische Betonungsgesetz angcheinend verstossen. Seine neue 
Formulierung dieses Gesetzes und Behaghels sogenanntes deutsches 
Akzentgesetz. Schriéders Arbeit iiber Streckformen und seine Kriti- 
ker, Kluge, Behaghel, Kivi, und August Gebhardt.—T'wenty minutes. ]} 


This paper was discust by Professors J. Goebel, L. 
Bloomfield, P. Seiberth, O. Heller, L. Fossler, and the 


author. 
SECOND SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


At half-past eight o’clock in the evening Professor 
Laurence Fossler, Chairman of, the Central Division, de- 
livered an address on the subject, “Can the Standard of 
Efficieney of Modern Language Instruction in Secondary 
Schools be Raised ?” 

After the address a reception was held for the members 
and guests of the Central Division in the gymnasium of 
Mary Institute. 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The Central Division met at 10.15 a.m. The session 
was opened by an address of welcome by Chancellor David 
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Franklin Houston, of Washington University. Chancel- 
lor Houston spoke in part as follows: 


I have always felt a certain degree of sympathy for a 
teacher of language. His task is difficult, and public 
appreciation of his work is rarely exhibited. His is not 
a dramatic activity. It does not strike the public imagi- 
nation. . . . But nevertheless the work belongs to that 
class of fundamental things without which no other good 
work can be efficiently done... . 

My sympathy has especially followed the teacher of 
English in this country. Familiarity with one’s own lan- 
guage perhaps breeds contempt for it. It is certainly 
true that it is the most difficult of all subjects to present 
satisfactorily to a student body, and perhaps the results of 
the teaching of no other subject are so severely criticize: 
by the public. The difficulty is fundamental, and _ is 
rarely recognized. It may be true that the average stu- 
dent to-day does not use as good English as the average 
student of a few generations ago; but this is not the fault 
of the teacher. The teaching has improved vastly in its 
method and content. The fact which is seldom recognize! 
is that we are attempting a very different thing. Then 
it was aristocracy that had to be educated, to-day it is 
democracy ; then a student had a considerable familiarity 
from home surroundings with correct speech and good 
literature, to-day the equipment with which the pupil 
approaches the formal part of his training is pitifully 
meagre, on the average. To make a good writer of Eng- 
lish and lover of literature of an individual is difficult, 
unless the beginning was made with his grandfather. The 
task is difficult, and the problem is one that admits of no 
easy solution. It is the problem of “ smoothing a rough 
people by slow degrees,” as the poet phrases it. 
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The problem is not essentially different with the modern 
foreign languages. . . . Our country has been gradually 
evolving out of the extreme provincialism which has so 
long characterized its outlook and thinking. Its touch 
with the world is becoming more intimate. People are 
beginning to realize that there is something abroad which 
they may study to advantage, and that the languages of 
a number of foreign peoples contain vast stores of litera- 
ture and a vast mass of information which they need. 

The problem before you is a constructive one. You 
must guarantee that your subjects shall be taught with 
the same effective disciplinary methods as the older and 
better established subjects, and it seems to me that you 
must labor to secure provision from the publie for the 
introduction of these subjects in their proper place in the 
school curricula. . . . If I may venture a suggestion, I 
would say that this Association can render no better ser- 
vice than to bend its efforts to secure a fuller provision 
for the teaching of modern foreign language, not only in 
the private secondary school but also in the public from 
the earliest possible stages. . . . Those higher institutions 
in peculiar legal touch with the school systems, namely, 
the state universities, have it within their power effectively 
to foster sound educational principles in this direction 
in the systems with which they are in close relation. 


The Secretary of the Central Division, Charles Bundy 
Wilson, read a communication from Professor W. G. 
Howard, the Treasurer of the Association, urging the im- 
portance of establishing a permanent fund for the Asso- 
ciation, and in behalf of the Treasurer he presented the 
following motions: 


1, That a committee of two be appointed by the Chair to codperate 
18 
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with three members to be appointed by the President of the Asso- 
ciation in measures looking to the accumulation of a permanent 
fund for the Association. 

2. That there be referred for action to the next union meeting 
and publisht with the notice of that meeting as a subject for 
action thereat: 

A Recommendation to the Executive Council to appoint three 
trustees upon terms that shall give effect to the following prin- 
ciples, to wit: 

a) The trustees shall receive and hold all unrestricted gifts, a}| 
payments of forty dollars or over for life membership, and 
all bequests and legacies to the Association which are not 
restricted to particular uses by the will of the testator. 

b) The trustees shall keep intact the principal of all sums 
entrusted to them and shall invest it at their discretion; 
provided, however, that if at any time the Association 
should be dissolved, the trustees shall then give and pay 
over to the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching all moneys, principal and _ in- 
terest, and all rights, properties, and evidences of property 
by them held in trust for the benefit of this Association. 

c) The trustees shall annually on the third Monday in January 
pay the net income of all trust funds in their keeping to 
the Treasurer of the Association for the general uses 
thereof. 

3. That members of the Association be and they hereby are 

invited to signify to the committee aforesaid: 

a) Their willingness to contribute to a permanent fund for the 
Association, if such a fund be established; 

b) Their willingness to become life members, and on what terms. 

4. That the Treasurer be authorized to receive and hold con- 
tributions to a permanent fund until trustees are appointed to 
receive them, or, in case trustees should not be appointed in the 
year 1912, subject to the order of the Executive Council. 


The general plan as set forth in these motions was 
approved, and the appointment of a committee of two was 
authorized in accordance with the first motion. Professors 
J. W. Cunliffe and A. F. Kuersteiner were appointed to 
serve as such committee. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 
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6. “The Form of Doctor Faustus.” By Professor 
Elbert N. 8S. Thompson, of the State University of Iowa. 

{Scholars in general agree that an English translation of the 
German Volksbuch of 1587 gave Marlowe material for Doctor 
Faustus. It was the purpose of this paper to show that his hand- 
ling of this material was determined to a marked degree by his 
familiarity with the English moral play, and to indicate as pre- 
cisely as possible the nature of his relationship with the older 
dramatists.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor J. L. Lowes and 
the author. 


7. “Crestien’s and Wolfram’s Description of the Grail 
Castle.” By Professor William Albert Nitze, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


[The paper sought to show that the Irish Banqueting Hall was 
the definite model upon which the authors worked. Wolfram shows 
clearer traces of the Celtic original than Crestien; a fact which may 
be of importance in determining Wolfram’s original. (The complete 
paper will appear in the volume of studies about to be publisht 
in honor of the late Professor A. Marshall Elliott) —A brief 
summary.] 


This paper was discust by Dr. H. S. V. Jones and the 
author. 


8. “Two Notes: (a) L’Allegro and The Passionate 
Shepheard; (b) The ‘ corounes two’ in the Second Nun’s 
Tale.” By Professor John Livingston Lowes, of Wash- 
ington University. 

[(a) A brief discussion of what seems to be an overlooked influ- 
ence upon L’Allegro; (b) The symbolism of the crowns of lilies and 
roses, as it appears in the Sermones Aurei of Jacobus de Voragine, 
and its bearing upon the artistic unity of the story.—Twenty 


minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professors H. M. Belden, F. 
A. Blackburn and the author. 
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9. “ Férsoningen in Tegner’s Fritiofssaga.” By Pro- 
fessor Albert Morey Sturtevant, of the University of Kan- 
sas. Read by Professor William Herbert Carruth, of the 
University of Kansas. 


[The purpose was to point out the connection in thought and 
language between the canto Férsoningen and four of Tegner’s 
previous poems: namely, Fridsréster (1808), Tréden (1813), Natt- 
vardsbaren (1820) and Epilog vid magisterpromotionen i Lund 
(1826). Tegner’s religious views were discust with especial refer- 
ence to the relation of God to man and to the orthodox conception 
of Vicarious Atonement. Passages were quoted from all four poems, 
which are identical in thought and correspond almost word for word 
with certain passages in the Fritiofssaga. The article purported to 
clarify Tegner’s religious views and to give an appreciative analysis 
of their expression in poetry—Twenty minutes.] 


On motion of the chairman of the committee on place 
of meeting, the Secretary was instructed to send to Pro- 
fessor C. H. Grandgent, the Secretary of the Association, 
a telegram to the effect that the Central Division was 
willing to leave the decision as to a place for the union 
meeting in 1911 to the Executive Council, but that the 
Division would gladly accept the invitation of Chicago, 
if that met the approval of the Association. [A telegrain 
was sent as directed. | 


At half-past twelve o’clock on Thursday, December 29, 
the members and guests of the Central Division were 
entertained at luncheon in Tower Hall, on the University 
Campus. 


FOURTH SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


This session, which was held Thursday afternoon in 
the rooms of University Hall, on the University Campus, 
was devoted to three departmental meetings, representing 
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English, Germanic, and Romance languages and litera- 
tures. Subjects of importance to the advancement of 
instruction were discust. 


ENGLISH. 


Chairman—Professor Miller Moore Fogg, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Secretary pro tempore—Professor 
Charles Henry Gray, of the University of Kansas. 


The committee of five appointed at the last meeting— 
Professors F. G. Hubbard, J. M. Thomas, A. B. Noble, 
H. G. Paul, and E. M. Hopkins—to ascertain certain 
facts with regard to English composition teaching, pre- 
sented its report by its chairman, Professor Hopkins of 
the University of Kansas. This report gave in detail 
accurate and specific information, furnisht by more than 


a thousand teachers, upon points the following of which 
were emphasized as of special importance: 


That English composition is not only a fundamental and neces- 
sary subject but is also a laboratory subject, requiring besides 
oral training much practice in writing, which should average about 
400 words a week for high school pupils and 650 for college fresh- 
men; and for proper attention from instructors should take not less 
than an hour of time for each 2000 words in high schools and 
2200 in colleges, under average conditions. 

That while eye and brain and nervous system can endure on the 
average barely two hours a day of theme reading with continued 
maintenance of health and efficiency, under present average con- 
ditions composition teachers must either spend from 25 to 30 hours 
a week (reported maximum 75 hours) in reading themes, and take 
the physical consequences often ending in permanent and serious 
injury, or else slight their work or leave it in proportionate part 
undone. 

That under these conditions a majority of composition teachers 
either regret their choice of profession or hold it through resolve to 
sacrifice health and personal ambition to the interests of their 
pupils. 
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That the principal reasons for their discouragement are these; 
(a) It is physically impossible to secure reasonably satisfactory 
results, since their work is from 50 te 150 per cent. greater than 
that required of other instructors. (b) In 25 per cent. of the 
schools reporting, their pay is less. (c) The drain upon mental 
and physical vitality rapidly depreciates efficiency. (d) Adequate 
reading and scholarship and maintenance of professional standing 
are commonly impossible. (e) The facts herein stated are com- 
monly disbelieved or disregarded by school officers and adminis- 
trators, when brought to their attention. 

That the work of a composition teacher should be measured by 
the number of students in his classes, only incidentally by the 
number of his class recitation hours; and that under favorable 
conditions this number should not exceed eighty for high schools 
and sixty for college freshman classes. 


The report was discust by Professors F. A. Blackburn, 
J. M. Clapp, P. M. Buck, Jr., F. G. Hubbard, E. M. 
Hopkins, J. L. Lowes, E. C. Baldwin, H. S. V. Jones, 
J. M. Thomas, H. M. Belden, R. W. Brown, and D. I. 
Thomas. On motion of Professor Lowes it was adopted; 
and the committee was continued for one year with in- 
structions to publish it in full, to gather additional infor- 
mation, and to make further report. 


Germanic LANGUAGES. 


Chairman—Professor Julius Goebel, of the University 
of Illinois. 


The meeting was called to order at 2.45 p.m. Pro- 
fessor Alexander R. Hohlfeld, of the University of Wis- 
consin, made an interesting and helpful address on the 
subject, “ The Survey of German Literature.” Professor 
Hohlfeld spoke from wide experience and acquaintance 
with material available for such a course. The address 
brought out an animated discussion by Professors A. C. 
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von Noé, J. T. Hatfield, J. Goebel, P. Seiberth, W. W. 
Florer, O. Heller, T. L. Blayney, W. H. Carruth, and 
the speaker. 


Professor Otto Heller, of Washington University, read 
a paper entitled, “Some Considerations on Curme’s A 
Grammar of the German Language.” Professor Heller 
exprest regret at the absence of Professor Curme. He 
urged that the invaluable service rendered by this work 
should be requited by the willingness of Germanists and 
teachers of German to codperate with the author toward 
the improvement of the book, and he offered suggestions 
as toemendations. <A spirited discussion followed, partici- 
pated in by Professors E. Voss, J. Goebel, P. Seiberth, 
A. C. von Noé, E. Leser, A. R. Hohlfeld, and the reader. 


Romance Lanavuaaes. 


Chairman—Professor Albert Frederick Kuersteiner, 
of Indiana University. 


The meeting was called to order at 2.45 p. m. 


Professor Stephen Hayes Bush, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, read a paper on the subject, “ The Teaching 
of French Literature to Undergraduates.” He advocated 
an appreciative rather than an historical study of litera- 
ture. The discussion of the paper was spirited. It was 
led by Professor George D. Morris and continued by Pro- 
fessors F. C. L. van Steenderen, W. A. Nitze, H. A. 
Smith, L. P. Shanks, D. H. Carnahan, and Mr. G. Cavic- 
chia. 


Professor Hiram P. Williamson, of the University of 
Chicago, presented an informal paper on the subject, “ The 
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Teaching of Modern Languages in France.” He was fol- 
loed by Professor Charles Goettsch, of the University of 
Chicago, with a paper on “A Visit to the Musterschule 
at Frankfurt am Main.” Both speakers pointed out that 
the “ direct method ” is now insisted upon in France and 
Germany. A few questions from the chairman and others 
brought out the fact that the age of the pupils in both 
countries is much below the high school age in America. 
On account of the lateness of the hour, the discussion was 
necessarily very brief, and for the same reason, it was 
decided to postpone until some future meeting the reading 
of a paper on “ The Substitution of Spanish for French 
in our Secondary Schools,” which had been prepared for 
this meeting and sent to the chairman by Professor Henry 
Le Daum, of the State University of North Dakota. 


At half-past eight on the evening of Thursday, 


December 29, the gentlemen of the Central Division were 
entertained at a smoker at Washington Hotel, Kings- 
highway and Washington Boulevard. The Rev. Dr. W. 
C. Bitting gave an informal talk. 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 
The session began at 10.00 a. m. 


The nominating committee reported the following nom- 
inations, and, in view of the fact that the meeting of 1911 
will be a union meeting, the committee recommended that 
the persons named be elected for two years. 


Chairman: Frank Gaylord Hubbard, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 
Executive Committee: Laurence Fossler, of the Uni- 
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versity of Nebraska; Frederick Klaeber, of the University 
of Minnesota; F. C. L. van Steenderen, of Lake Forest 


College. 


The persons nominated were unanimously elected as 
recommended. [The secretary, Charles Bundy Wilson, 
of the State University of Iowa, holds over, having been 
reelected in 1908 for a term of four years, 1909-1912. ] 


The committee on place of meeting presented the follow- 
ing report in accordance with the telegram ordered sent 
to the Secretary of the Association: 

The Central Division is willing to leave the decision as to a 
place for the union meeting of 1911 to the Executive Council, but 


would gladly accept the invitation of Chicago if this meets the 
approval of the Association. 


This report was unanimously adopted. 


The following resolutions with regard to the late Pro- 
fessor Lewis A. Rhoades, which had been prepared by 
Professor James Taft Hatfield who had been appointed 
a committee for that purpose, were read by the Secretary, 
and were unanimously adopted by a standing vote: 


The Central Division of the Modern Language Association of 
America pauses for a moment during the work of its sixteenth 
annual meeting to pay its tribute of respect and affection to an 
honored colleague, Lewis A. Rhoades, whose companionship has been 
withdrawn during the year which is now closing. 

The members of this Division desire to record their appreciation 
of his generous and large-hearted humanity, which made him a 
beloved friend as well as an efficient associate. His services to 
modern language studies were varied and substantial, undertaken 
in a broad and scholarly spirit, and will continue to exert an 
influence toward raising the ideals of that profession to which he 
was faithfully devoted. 
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The Central Division instructs its Secretary to transmit these 
resolutions to Mrs. Rhoades with the assurance of its deep and 
sincere sympathy, and to enter them upon the minutes of this 
meeting. [A copy of these resolutions was subsequently sent to 
Mrs. Rhoades. ] 


The following resolutions with reference to the laic 
Professor John E. Matzke were presented by Professor 
Albert Frederick Kuersteiner, and were unanimous|y 
adopted by a standing vote: 


The sudden death of Professor Matzke was a grief to so many of 
us, and his devotion to the studies represented by this Association 
was so ardent that it is fitting that we do honor to his memory. 

John E. Matzke was born in 1862 in Breslau, Germany. At an 
early age he came to America, where he received most of his 
advanced schooling. After graduating from Hope College, he entered 
the Johns Hopkins University, and there devoted himself to tie 
study of the Romance languages. After receiving his degree, he 
taught at Bowdoin College, at Indiana University, and in 1893 was 
called to the Leland Stanford Junior University, to which he gave 
his services during the rest of his life. In September of this year 
he went to Mexico as the representative of his institution at the 
centennial celebration. He left California full of hopes and plans 
for the future, and seemingly in the best of health. While he was 
in Mexico City a cerebral hemorrhage suddenly carried him off. 

His name deserves to live among us. The deep interest which 
he showed in kis work was rewarded by the respect of his students 
and colleagues, and when the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast was founded in 1899, he was its first secretary. The school 
texts which he edited and the many scientific articles and books 
that he contributed markt him as one of the foremost scholars 
of this country. 

Be it therefore resolved, 

That we, the members of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America, hereby express our high appre- 
ciation of Professor Matzke’s scholarship and services, and our 
admiration for his personal qualities; 

That the secretary be instructed to communicate these resolutions 
to the bereaved family as an assurance of our deep sympathy; and 

That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
this meeting. [A copy of these resolutions was subsequently sent 
to Professor Matzke’s family.] 
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Professor Frank Gaylord Hubbard presented the follow- 
ing report for the commitice on the reproduction of early 


The efforts of the committee during the past year have been 
mainly directed towards securing the publication of a facsimile 
reproduction of the Caedmon ms. in the Bodleian Library. In 
accordance with the resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
Eastern Division, a circular was issued inviting subscriptions, and 
forty-nine were obtained from the United States and Canada, in 
addition to a smaller number abroad. The conditions imposed by 
the Oxford University Press seemed to be in a fair way for fulfill- 
ment, when it was discovered that these conditions were differently 
understood by your Committee and by the Press. At the suggestion 
of the Secretary to the Press the Committee turned their subscrip- 
tion list over to him, and satisfactory assurances have since been 
received from him that the reproduction will be issued, possibly as 
a memorial to the late Dr. Furnivall. 

J. W. CUNLIFFE. 
C. M. GayLey. 
G. L. Krrrrence. 
J. M. MANLy. 
A. Topp. 


The report was approved. 


Professor Hermann Almstedt, in behalf of a joint 
committee representing the Germanic and Romance See- 
tions, read the following report: 


To the Central Division of the Modern Language Association of 
America: 


Your joint committee appointed at the Iowa City meeting last 
year “To consider the question of revising the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve” begs leave to submit the following report: 

We are in hearty agreement with the reasons and motives that 
led to the adoption of the Report of the Committee of Twelve. It 
was the first step in the right direction. We are of the opinion, 
however, that the Report of the Committee of Twelve needs a 
revision, and this for the following reasons: 

1, The last ten years have witnest a remarkable growth in the 
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study of modern languages. New conditions have arisen in the light 
of which the old report should receive a restatement. 

2. In the light of present ideals, as exprest by the resolutions 
of the modern language meetings in our several states, by publi- 
cations, and by personal expression of those deeply interested, the 
old report does not adequately represent the consensus of opinion. 

3. The great emphasis on reading and getting to an early study 
of literature has worked out harmful to language discipline; it has 
encouraged poorly prepared teachers to turn out poorly prepared 
students. We reiterate the position of the old report that lan- 
guages are means, but we firmly believe that as means even, they 
should receive more direct vital attention than at present. It is 
just in this respect that the old report needs most careful and 
searching revision. 

Your committee therefore, in view of the reasons given above, 
begs leave to submit an affirmative answer to the question of a 
revision of the Report of the Committee of Twelve. 


HERMANN ALMSTEDT, 


Chairman of Committee of Germanic Section. 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS, 
Chairman of Committee of Romance Section. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 30, 1910. 


On motion of Professor Almstedt, this report was 
adopted, as was likewise the following resolution: 


Resolved, that a copy of this report be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Association with the urgent request that a 
similar joint committee be appointed at once to cooperate 
in the work of revision of the Report of the Committee 
of Twelve, so that at next year’s union meeting the revised 
Report may be acted upon. [A copy of the report and 
resolution was sent to the Secretary of the Association 
as directed. ] 


Professor Frank Gaylord Hubbard presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That the members of the Central Division of the 
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Modern Language Association of America desire to express to the 
Chancellor and Faculty of Washington University, to the members 
of the Language and Literature Club of Washington University, 
to the University Club of Saint Louis, and to the members of the 
Local Committee, their hearty appreciation of the generous hospi- 
tality extended to them during the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the Division, hospitality warm and cordial in spirit, and thought- 
fully perfect in detail. 


The resolution was enthusiastically adopted. 


The Secretary read a telegram from the Secretary of 
the Association, which was in convention assembled in 
New York, conveying to the Central Division the cordial 
greetings of the Association. 


A representative of a committee on entrance require- 
ments in mathematics and science of The American Fed- 
eration of Teachers of the Mathematical and the Natural 
Sciences was given the privilege of the floor. He re- 
commended, among other things, “That we urge the 
colleges to abandon the ‘unit system,’ and in its place 
to accept the certificate of the high school, at its face value 
for such work as it covers, and permit this to entitle the 
student to take such college work as his preparation may 
warrant, whenever the certificate stands for four years of 
systematic and thorough training in a good high school.” 
A motion authorizing the appointment of a committee of 
three to take this matter under advisement was lost. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


10. “The Order of Stories in the Sept Sages de Rome.” 
By Professor Hugh Allison Smith, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

{In editing a verse manuscript of the Seven Sages, the editor has 
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secured some new information on the order of stories in the verse 
versions. With this aid a general theory was proposed to explain 
the different order in the various French versions, both verse and 
prose. The theory is of interest especially with regard to its bear- 
ing on the question of the oral transmission of this collection in 
its early history in French—Twenty minutes.] 


11. “A Suggestion for a New Edition of Butler’s 
Hudibras.” By Professor Edward Chauncey Baldwin, 
of the University of Illinois. 


[To rescue Hudibras from the neglect and oblivion into which it 
seems in danger of falling, as a result of having been clast as 
simply a political satire, would be a worthy task. In such an 
edition the value of Butler’s prose Characters in explaining the 
author’s satiric method, and in explaining the allusions in the text 
should not be overlookt. Tho they have been hitherto wholly 
neglected, they are found upon examination to furnish an illumi- 
nating commentary both upon the author’s method of work and 
upon the text itself—Ten-minute abstract.] 


12. “ Goethe’s Geheimnisse.” By Professor Julius 
Goebel, of the University of Illinois. 


[A study in the origin of the poem with the view of arriving at 
a new interpretation of its central idea.—Twenty minutes.} 


13. “The English Morality Defined.” By Professor 
W. Roy Mackenzie, of Washington University. 


[The present definitions of the Morality are misleading, and can 
be shown to fail in their application to the plays themselves. A 
definition that really covers the subject must take into consideration 
the methods of allegory in general and also in their particular 
reletion to the Moralities—Twenty minutes.] 


SIXTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 
The session began at 2.35 p.m. The reading of papers 


was continued. 


14. “The Authorship of The Spoyle of Antwerpe 
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(Nov. 1570).” By Professor John William Cunliffe, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Read by Professor Frank 
Gaylord Hubbard, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[Although a George Gascoigne was known to be the author of 
this anonymous tract, his identity with the poet was questioned 
on the grounds of the latter’s ill health in May, 1576 (Epistle 
Dedicatory to The Droomme of Doomes Day); his intention, declared 
in August (Epistle Dedicatory to A delicate Diet, for daintie 
mouthde Droonkardes) to be in Bedfordshire at the end of Septem- 
ber, when the writer of the pamphlet is known to have been abroad; 
and the death of the poet in Oct., 1577. The identity of the pam- 
phieteer and the poet is proved by a comparison of two signatures 
of the former to letters in the Public Record Office, dated Sept. 15 
and Oct. 7 respectively, 1576, with the known signature of the 
poet Gascoigne to the prefatory letter of The Tale of Hemetes the 
Heremyte, dated Jan. 1, 1576, and found in Royal MS. 18 A x\lviii 
in the British Museum. (The paper, with facsimile signatures, is 
to be published in the Modern Language Review).—Twenty min- 
utes.] 


15. “ Modern Elements in Luther’s Educational Ideas.” 
By Professor Warren Washburn Florer, of the University 
of Michigan. 


[An attempt to restate Luther’s position in the history of edu- 
cation in the light of the modern reform movements.—Ten minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor L. Fossler. 


16. “ The Clerk of Oxenford.” By Dr. Harrie Stuart 
Vedder Jones, of the University of Illinois. 


{The usual assumption that Chaucer’s Clerk was a mendicant 
scholar is not justified either by Chaucer’s language or by what 
we know of Oxford life in the fourteenth century. There is some 
reason to think that Chaucer had in mind particularly a schoiar 
at Merton College.—Twenty minutes.) 


This paper was discust by Professor J. L. Lowes. 


17. “The Dialect of Basilicata.” By Professor Al- 
fonso de Salvio, of the Northwestern University. 
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[Topography; phonological development: specimens. A _ short 
summary indicating the plan of the work.—Eight minutes.] 


18. “The Modern Languages as a Cultural Factor jn 
the College Curriculum.” By Professor T. Lindsey 
Blayney, of the Central University of Kentucky, Vice- 
President of the American Federation of Arts. 


[The modern languages as cultural disciplines; attitude of the 
public; fundamental mistakes; collegiate versus university courses; 
dangers threatening collegiate work; sciences versus humanities; col- 
lege reform; role of modern languages; therein grave responsibility 
of instructors; example of ancient languages; aesthetic and spiritual 
values; instructors, their training and ideals.—Twenty minutes. | 


The Central Division adjourned at 4.20 p. m. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


The following papers, presented to the Central Division, 


were read by title only: 


19. “ Poetic Modifications of Limbus Infantum.” By Professor 
Fletcher Briggs, of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 


{In certain modern German poems there appears a noteworthy 
similarity in the idealizations of this early Christian conception. 
Mollifying the dogma of eternal damnation or relegation to limbo 
for the souls of unbaptized children, Klopstock (Messias, I, 670 ff.) 
represents them inside the earth, while Stolberg (Der Traum, |, 
28 ff.) and Brentano (Romanzen von dem Rosenkranz, XIX, 21 ff.) 
represent them on the moon; and such bespeak for them later 
immortality in heaven. The development of this conception is inter- 
esting in its relation to idealism in German literature.] 


20. “The Sociological Novel in England at the End of the 
Eighteenth Century.” By Professor John Mantel Clapp, of Lake 
Forest College. 

[In English prose fiction between 1780 and 1800 certain tendencies 
ef nineteenth century novels become prominent. The magazines of 
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the time mention and criticise over eleven hundred works of prose 
fiction, and more than two hundred fiction-writers of these decades 
are considered worthy of notice in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Perhaps the most striking feature of the period is the 
development of the Sociological Novel, shown not so much by the 
number of works written primarily as political or social tracts, 
which are few, although notable, as by the general employment 
of sociological motifs as a secondary source of interest in fiction 
designed for popular consumption. This is a characteristic alike 
of the four hundred, or so, tales of Domestic Manners, which are 
modelled upon Richardson or Fanny Burney, and of the two hundred, 
or so, sentimentally romantic tales which follow Sterne and Mac- 


kenzie.] 


21. “Luther’s Attitude toward the Teaching of Languages.” By 
Professor Warren Washburne Florer, of the Universtiy of Michigan. 


{This paper contains a detailed statement of Luther’s idea of 
the necessity of language study and of the methods which should 
be employed in teaching languages in order to bring about the best 
results, taking the ability of the pupils, the course of study, the 
recent linguistic research, and the ultimate vocation of the pupils 
into consideration. } 


22. “German Estimate of Novalis from 1800 to 1850.” By Dr. 
John Fred Haussmann, of the University of Wisconsin. 


{The members of the older Romantic School consider Novalis a 
mystic. a divine being, a tragic person, a ghost-seer, a new Christ. 
Schelling and Jean Paul do not share the enthusiasm of their con- 
temporaries for the young poet; they maintain a rather critical 
attitude toward him. The poets of the so-called “ Spiitromantik ” 
show great admiration for him, with the possible exception of Arnim 
and Brentano. Young Germany, Hebbei, and Grilparzer had neither 
understanding nor sympathy for Novalis. Among the older histor- 
ians of German literature, Vilmar has contributed much toward a 
higher conception of him; Menzel and Gervinus, on the other hand, 
show a decided antipathy toward him. The same is true of Hettner.] 


23. “Proposed Classification of the Roman d’Aventure.” By 
Professor Julius William Kuhne, of Miami University. 
[The proposed classification consists of three groups: 
I. (a) Love, separation and reunion, with the element aven- 
ture predominate; type, Floire et Blanchefleur; thirteen 
romans. 
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(b) Same motives, with the element aventure subordinate: 
type, Jlle et Galeron; six romans. 
(a) Persecutions of a falsely accused woman; type Le 
Comte de Poitiers; eight romans. 
(b) Persecutions of a falsely accused woman defending 
her chastity; type, Manekine; four romans. 

Ill. Adulterous wife; type, Chatelain de Coucy; five romans. ] 


24. “ Luther’s Translation of the Psalms’? By Mr. Edward Henry 
Lauer, of the State University of lowa. 


[Of Luther’s work on the Psalms before his translation, we have 
lectures, notes, sermons, and commentaries. In this paper an attempt 
is made to establish, by means of a review of this material, the 
principles of criticism and interpretation laid down by Luther. A 
comparison of his translation with the sources shows that these 
principles here find expression, and this accounts for many of the 
peculiarities of translating and satisfactorily explains many of the 
corrections. 


25. “Zur Quelle von Schillers Dramenpliinen, Die Begebenheit 
zu Famagusta und Das Ereignis zu Verona beim Rémerzuge NSigis- 


monds.” By Professor Edwin Carl Roedder, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


{The source of the Begebenheit zu Famagusta is found in Vertot’s 
Histoire des Chevaliers Hospitaliers de 8S. Jean du Jérusalem, vol. 11, 
(Paris, 1772), pp. 297 ff. of Schiller’s copy in the Hamburger Stadt- 
bibliothek. The passage referred to contains an account of certain 
events in the capital of Rhodes during the reign of Pierre de Lusi- 
gnan, which bear a general resemblance to motives used in several 
of Schiller’s later dramas. Concerning the EHreignis zu Verona, 
Schiller seems to have had in mind Eberhard Windecke’s account 
of some happenings in Innsbruck (not in Verona), on one of Sigis- 
mond’s Italian journeys, reprinted in Johannes Miiller’s Die Ge- 
schichten Schweizerischer Eidgenossenschaft, drittes Buch ( Leipzig, 
1788), p. 29 of Schiller’s copy in the Goethe and Schiller Archives 
at Weimar.] 


26. “IJ. Ein frage des gantzen heiligen Ordens der Kartenspieler 
vom Karniffel an das Concilium zu Mantua 1537. 
II. Newe Zeytung vom Teiiffel, Pasquillus, 1546. 
III. Wider die bise Sieben ins Teufels Karnéffelspiel,, 1562.” 
By Professor Ernst Voss, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 
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[The relation of these works to each other. The investigation 
deals especially with the etymology of Karnéffel and Karnéffelspiel. 
The latter is fully described in Newe Zeytung. Schrider’s theory 
of the Streckformen also enters into the discussion.] 


27. “Ordo Joseph.” By Professor Karl Young, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


{An unpublisht dramatization in verse, with extensive rubrics, 
of the Biblical story of Joseph and his brethren. This unique 
liturgical play, produced, probably, during Lent, is found in a 
manuscript of the fourteenth century.] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON WEDNESDAY, DeceMBER 28, IN NEW York, 
N. Y., av THE Twenty-Eigutra ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


By Branper 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF LITERARY 
HISTORY 


It is ten years now since Professor Seligman publisht 
his acute and brilliant essay setting forth exactly what 
the economic interpretation of history really is. He made 
it plain that “ the chief considerations in human progress 


are the social considerations” and that “the most im- 
portant factor in social changes is the economie factor.” 
There are other considerations of course, and there is no 
warrant for the attempt to explain all history in economic 
terms alone. “ The rise, the progress, and the decay of 
nations have been largely due to changes in economic 
relations, internal and external, of the social groups, even 
tho the facility with which mankind has availed itself 
of this economic environment has been the product of 
intellectual and moral forces ... So long as the body 
is not held everywhere in complete subjection to the soul, 
so long as the struggle for wealth does not everywhere give 
way to the struggle for virtue, the social structure and the 
fundamental relations between social classes will be largely 
shaped by these overmastering influences, which whether 
we approve or deplore them, still form so great a part 
of the content of life.” 
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Underlying many, if not supporting most of the signi- 
ficant events in human history we can find, if we seek 
it diligently, an economic explanation, even tho other 
explanations may be more apparent at first sight. A 
majority of the mighty movements of mankind and of 
the salient struggles of the race, the stalwart efforts for 
freedom and for expansion, including not a few of those 
which may seem to be purely political, or intellectual, 
or even religious, have also an economic basis; they are 
to be explained as due in part at least to the eternal 
desire of every human being to better himself, to heap 
up worldly goods, and to secure himself against hunger. 
Attention has been called to the economic factors which 
helpt to bring about the American Revolution and the 
Civil War, as well as the French Revolution and the Boer 
War, and which can be traced also in the Spanish Iniqui- 
sition, in the Crusades, and even in the expansion of 
Christianity. One devoted student of Homer has dwelt 
on the advantages possest by Mycenae and Troy as trading 
sites; and he has ventured to suggest an economic expla- 
nation for the Greek expedition against Priam’s capital. 
Perhaps the siege of Troy must be ascribed to the un- 
willingness of the seafaring merchants of Achaia to pay 
exorbitant tolls to the holders of the fastness which com- 
manded the most convenient route for commerce. 
Professor Seligman is clear in his warning that we must 
not put too heavy a burden on the theory he has ex- 
pounded so skillfully and so candidly. ‘“ The economic 
interpretation of history, correctly understood, does not 
claim that every phenomenon of human life in general or 
of social life in particular, is to be explained on economic 
grounds. Few writers would trace the different mani- 
festations of language, or even of art, primarily to eco- 
nomic conditions.” And yet there can be no rich and 
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ample development of any art unless the economic condi- 
tions are favorable. These conditions may not be the 
direct cause of this development, but if they do not exist, 
it cannot take place. A distinguisht British art critic 
has asserted that the luxuriance of Tudor architecture is 
due directly to the introduction of root-crops into Eng- 
land. That is to say, the turnip enabled the sheep- 
farmers to carry their cattle thru the winter; and as the 
climate of the British Isles favors sheep-raising, the erea- 
tion of a winter food-supply immediately made possible 
the expansion of the wool-trade, whereby large fortunes 
were soon accumulated, the men thus enricht expending 
the surplus promptly in stately and sumptous residences. 

In political science the search for the fundamental eco- 
nomic causes of important events has resulted in an 
enlargement and a reinvigoration of historic study; and 
there is cause for surprise that a method so fertile has not 
been more frequently applied to the history of the several 
arts and more especially to that of the art of letters. 
Perhaps one reason for the general neglect to utilize a 
suggestive method is to be found in the fact that the 
theory of the domination of every epoch by its great men, 
as set forth strenuously by Carlyle in his “ Heroes and 
Hero-Worship ” and now thoroly discredited by modern 
historical science, has still an undeniable validity in the 
several arts. It may be that the American Revolution 
would have run its course successfully even if Washington 
had never been born, and that the Civil War would have 
ended as it did even if Lincoln had died at its beginning; 
but English Literature would be very different if there 
had been no Shakespere, and French literature would be 
very different if there had been no Moliére. History may 
be able to get along without its great men, but literature 
lives by its masters alone. It is only what they are. 
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These mighty figures are so salient and so significant, they 
dwarf the lesser writers so overwhelmingly that most 
histories of literature are content to be only a bederoll of 
great authors. 

This is unfortunate, since it gives us a defective con- 
ception of literary development. The history of any 
literature ought to be something more than a chronological 
collection of biographical criticisms with only casual con- 
sideration of the movements of this literature as a whole. 
No one has yet written an entirely satisfactory history of 
English literature, showing its successive stages and the 
series of influences which determined its growth. With 
all its defects, Taine’s stimulating book comes nearest to 
attaining this ideal,—altho we shall probably find it more 
completely realized in M. Jusserand’s monumental work 
when that is at least achieved. Indeed, we have no hand- 
book of English literature worthy of comparison with M. 
Lanson’s school text-book of French literature, in which 
the biographies of authors are relegated to footnotes, leav- 
ing the text free for fuller treatment of large movements, 
as the literature of France unrolled itself thru the ages. 

The concentration of the historians of literature upon 
biography, pure and simple, has led them to neglect the 
economic interpretation and to give only inadequate con- 
sideration to the legal and political interpretation. In- 
deed, these three aspects are closely related; and all three 
of them demand a more searching investigation than they 
have yet received. No historian of English literature has 
brought out the intimate connection which may exist be- 
tween public life and authorship, as Gaston Boissier set 
it forth in his illuminating studies of the Latin men of 
letters in the early days of the Roman Empire. Of 
course, every chronicler of English literature has been 
forced to record the result of the closing of the London 
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theatres by the Puritans, just as every chronicler of 
French literature has had to note the injurious restraint 
caused by the selfish autocracy of Louis XIV and of 
Napoleon. But there are a host of less obvious influences 
exerted from time to time in one literature or another by 
the political situation, by the inadequacy of the legal pro- 
tection afforded to literary property, and by the economic 
conditions of the period, which have not been adequately 
analized by any historian of any modern literature. 
Perhaps there may be profit in pointing out a few of the 
obseurities which might be cleared up by the scholars who 
shall investigate these cognate influences upon literary 
expansion. For example, it would be instructive if some 
one should consider carefully to what extent the compara- 
tive literary sterility of these United States in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century, when we were abounding 
in energy, was due to the absence of an international copy- 
right law, whereby our native writers were exposed to an 
unfair competition with the vendors of stolen goods. It 
would be useful also if some competent authority at- 
tempted to gage the effect of a similar legal deficiency on 
the English drama of the same period and to indicate how 
much of the sudden expansion of the novel in Great 
Britain must be ascribed to the fact that it did not pay to 
write English plays because the theatrical managers could 
take French plays for nothing. And we should like to 
know how much of the abundant productivity of the 
French drama during the next hundred years was due to 
the secure position of the Society of Dramatie Authors, 
a trade-union organized by Beaumarchais in the eigh- 
teenth century and reorganized by Scribe early in the nine- 
teenth, whereby it was made more profitable for a man of 
letters in France to compose plays than to compose novels. 
There would be benefit also in an inquiry into the ques- 
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tion whether the high literary quality of the French 
drama of this epoch, far higher than that of the drama in 
any other language, was the indirect result of the support 
of the Théatre Francais by the government as a national 
museum for dramatic masterpieces. 

“The existence of man depends upon his ability to 
sustain himself; the economic life is therefore the funda- 
mental condition of all life,’—to quote from Professor 
Seligman’s monograph once more. ‘ To economic causes, 
therefore, must be traced, in last instance, those transfor- 
mations in the structure of society, which themselves con- 
dition the relations of social classes and the manifestations 
of social life.” Just as armies are said to advance on 
their bellies, since they can never get too far ahead of the 
supply-train, so the arts can flourish only as the means of 
the people may permit. Feuerbach’s famous phrase,— 
“man is what he eats,” does not cover the whole truth 
about life; yet an artist cannot create beauty unless he 
eats. Food is a condition precedent to literature. A 
starving man is not likely to set himself down to compose 
an epic; and a bard is better fitted to chant the high deeds 
of heroes after the descendants of these worthies have 
given him bed and board. The literary laborer is worthy 
of his hire; and without a living wage he cannot ply his 
trade. In the past he has needed a patron or a pension; 
and in the present he needs popularity or private means. 
Martial once wrote out a recipe for making great poets: 
“Pav them well; where there is a Mecenas there will be 
a Horace and a Virgil also.” And Napoleon voiced an 
opinion not dissimilar in a letter, written from Berlin in 
1806, in which he protested against the cheapness of the 
lyries sung at the Opéra in honor of his victories: ‘ com- 
plaints are made that we have no literature; that is the 
fault of the Minister of the Interior.” 
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There are four motives which may inspire an author 
to do his best,—the necessity for money, the lust for fame, 
the impulse for self-expression, and the desire to accom- 
plish an immediate purpose. Sometimes they are all com- 
bined, altho many of the greatest writers,—Shakspere, for 
one, and Moliére, for another,—seem to have cared little 
or nothing for the good opinion of posterity. The im- 
pulse for self-expression and the desire to accomplish an 
immediate purpose are both potent; but neither is as 
insistent and as inexorable as the necessity for money. 
In every country and in every age men of genius have 
been tempted to adventure themselves in that form of 
literature which happened then and there to be most popu- 
lar and therefore most likely to be profitable. This is 
what accounts for the richness of the drama in England 
under Queen Elizabeth, for the vogue of the essay under 
Queen Anne and her successors and for the immense ex- 
pansion of the novel under Queen Victoria. 

Dr. Johnson went so far as to assert that a man was 
a fool who wrote from any other motive than the need of 
eash. This is a characteristically false utterance ; and it is 
diseredited by the significant fact that the piece of John- 
son’s own prose which has the most savor is his letter to 
Chesterfield, for which he was not paid and in which he 
was distilling his rancor,—in other words, expressing him- 
self without any expectation of profit. Yet this saying 
of his may suggest a reason for the neglect which has be- 
fallen nearly all of Johnson’s work. He wrote for pay; 
and he could not expect posterity to take pleasure in 
perusing what he had not taken pleasure in composing. 

That the need of money has not always been the over- 
mastering motive is made evident by the long list of 
authors, ancient and modern, who were not men of letters 
by profession, whose writings are by-products of their 
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other activities, who composed without any thought of pay, 
and who took pen in hand to accomplish an immediate 
purpose. Franklin never wrote for money and he never 
publisht a book; his works consist only of occasional pam- 
phlets; and probably nothing would more surprise him 
to-day than the fact that he now holds an honored place as a 
man of letters. And Voltaire was a shrewd money-maker, 
a singularly adroit man of affairs; but only a small pro- 
portion of his large fortune was earned by his pen. 
Franklin,—and perhaps Voltaire also—was a man of 
affairs, who carried literature as a side-line. 

As M. Beljame has stated the case in his admirable 
discussion of the relations between the public and the men 
of letters in England in the eighteenth century, “ So long 
as education is the privilege of a chosen few, so long as 
the taste for and the habit of reading are not spread 
abroad in a fair proportion of society, it is clear that 
writers can find in the sales of their works only an uncer- 
tain and insufficient resource.” Literature as a profes- 
sion, as a calling which shall support its man, is possible 
only after the earlier aristocratic organization has broad- 
ened into a more democratie condition, and after the 
appreciation of letters has ceased to be the privilege only 
of the few. So long as the narrower aristocratic organi- 
zation endures, the man of letters cannot rely on his pen 
for support. He needs a Mecenas; he sues for pensions; 
he hucksters his dedications. He may believe that poetry 
is his vocation, but he feels in need of an avocation to 
keep a roof over his head. 

So it is that until the growth of a middle class and the 
extension of education combine to make the structure of 
society more democratic, and to supply at least a reading 
publie large enough to reward the author’s labor, litera- 
ture can be little more than the accompaniment of its 
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creator’s other activities. Shakespere and Moliére were 
actors. Fielding was a police magistrate and Scott was 
a sheriff. Burns was a gager and Wordsworth a stamp- 
distributor. Hawthorne had places in the revenue and 
consular services. Longfellow and Lowell were college 
professors. And it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
in the midyears of the nineteenth century a large propor- 
tion of the New England writers were able to support 
themselves only because they were competent also to prac- 
tice the allied art of the lecturer. The lyceum-system, as 
it was called, was long the main-stay of American litera- 
ture. One man of letters used to declare that he lectured 
for fame,—F-A-M-E,—Fifty And My Expenses. 

Only by his annual vagrancy as a lecturer was the 
frugal Emerson able to bring up his family. He was not 
blind to the inconveniences of the procedure and in his 
journal he recorded that it seemed to him “ tantamount to 
this: ‘ Pll bet you fifty dollars a day for three weeks that 
you will not leave your library, and wade, and freeze, and 
ride, and run, and suffer all manner of indignities, and 
stand up for an hour each night reading in a hall;’ and 
I answer, ‘ I’ll bet I will.’ I do it and win the nine hun- 
dred dollars.” And yet whatever its inconveniences and 
its indignities the lyeceum-system markt an economic ad- 
vance ; it made possible an appeal to the public as a whole. 
And as it enabled the lecturer to rely on his fellow-citizens, 
so it forced him to rub shoulders with them and to widen 
his own outlook on life; it was fundamentally anti- 
aristocratic. 

The lyceum-system in America provided the economic 
possibility which permitted Emerson to support himself 
without sacrifice of character. The lack of an equivalent 
economic possibility in England is responsible for the 
pitiful waste of the large genius of Dryden. M. Bel- 
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jame has made it clear that under the Restoration there 
was really no public for an author to rely on. There was 
the corrupt court; there was a petty cotery of self-styled 
wits; and that was all. For books there was little or no 
sale; altho there was casual profit from fulsome dedica- 
tions to noble patrons. As a result there is little vitality 
in the literature of the Restoration, little validity. And 
Dryden, a man of noble endowment, had to make a living 
by composing broad comedies, to tickle the jaded courtiers, 
—a form of literature for which, as he confest frankly, 
he was not naturally gifted. 

Dryden was born out of time, either too late or too 
early. His work would be larger and richer had he been 
a younger contemporary of Shakspere, expressing himself 
amply in the full tragic form which Shakspere trans- 
mitted to those who followed him. It would have been 
more spontaneous had he been a contemporary of Pope or 
of Scott or of Tennyson. Even in Pope’s time, separated 
from Dryden’s by so brief a span, there had come into 
existence a reading public to which a poet could appeal. 
In the preface to the Dunciad Pope prided himself on 
the fact that he had never held office or received a pension 
or any gift from queen or minister. 


“ But, (thanks to Homer) since I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no Prince or Peer alive.” 


And having gained nine thousand pounds by his trans- 
lations, he felt independent enough to dedicate the long- 
expected book, not to any noble patron who would pay 
liberally for the honor, but to his fellow-author, Congreve. 

In the century that intervened between Pope and 
Byron, the reading public kept on expanding and the 
publishing trade establisht itself solidly. The economic 
conditions of authorship were thereby immeasurably im- 
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proved, and it would be interesting to speculate on the 
enrichment of English poetry by the natural outflowing 
of Dryden’s genius, which might have taken place if the 
author of Absolom and Achitophel had been born a 
contemporary of the author of English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. Scott at the same time, and Tennyson a half 
century later, won large rewards by a direct appeal to the 
broadening body of readers; and yet who would be so bold 
as to suggest that Dryden was inferior to either of these 
popular poets in masculine vigor or in intellectual power / 

In Dryden’s day literature had not yet become a pro- 
fession, since a profession cannot be said to exist until 
it can support its professionals. Indeed, the final differ- 
ence between the professional and the amateur is that the 
latter is willing to work for nothing, whereas the former 
demands his day’s wages. Bayes, the hero of the Re- 
hearsal (in which Dryden was satirized) revealed him- 
self as an amateur when he cried, “ For what care I for 
money? I write for Fame and Reputation.” And Byron 
stood forth a professional when he persisted in raising his 
rate of payment at the very time when he was insisting 
on Murray’s treating him as a nobleman. The profes- 
sional man of letters may be known by his respect for a 
check on the bank,—for what Lowell aptly described as 
“that species of literature which has the supreme art of 
conveying the most pleasure in the least space.” 

Altho the unfortunate economic condition of literature 
in his day especially affected Dryden, who felt himself 
forced to compose comedies of a doubtful decency, the 
author of All for Love is far from being alone in this 
lack of adjustment between the work for which he was 
intended by native gift and the task to which he turned 
perforce to earn his living. As Dryden wrote comedies 
against his grain, so in their days Marlowe and Peale 
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wrote plays of a more primitive type, altho neither of 
them had the instinctive faculty of the born playwright. 
Marlowe, of the mighty line, was essentially an epic poet, 
and it is by main strength that he built his cumbrous 
pieces. Peele was essentially a lyric poet, feeling feebly 
after a dramatic formula which was ever eluding his 
grasp. Both Marlowe and Peele were turned aside from 
the true expression of their genius by the ready pay of the 
playhouse, which then gave better wages than could else- 
where be had. 

Later examples are abundant and significant. For 
instance, Steele and Addison elaborated the delightful 
eighteenth century essay with its easy briskness and its 
playful social satire; and Goldsmith, in his turn, found 
the form ready to his hand and exactly suited to his 
special gift. But because this airy and graceful essay had 
an enduring popularity and because it brought in a 
prompt reward in cash, it was attempted by the ponderous 
Dr. Johnson, who was devoid of the natural lightness, the 
intangible charm and the ailusive felicity which the essay 
demanded. 

In the nineteenth century the vogue of the essay was 
succeeded by the vogue of the novel, which was tempting 
to not a few as little fitted for it as Johnson was for the 
brisk essay. Brougham and Motley and Froude severally 
made shipwreck in fiction. Perhaps it is not fanciful to 
suggest that it was the desire for the pecuniary reward 
that fiction then proffered abundantly which lured George 
Eliot into novel-writing rather than any native impulse 
to story writing. Her labored narratives, rich as they 
are in insight into humanity, lack spontaneity; they are 
the result of her intelligence primarily; they are built 
by obvious effort. If the economic conditions of literature 
in the nineteenth century had been different, it is unlikely 
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that Mary Ann Evans would ever have attempted fiction. 
And Charles Reade, who liked to think of himself as a 
more original novelist than George Eliot, used to assert 
that he had been intended by nature for a dramatist, and 
that he had been forced into fiction by bad laws. Quite 
possibly Augier and the younger Dumas, had they written 
in English, might have felt the same legal oppression, 
coercing them to give up the drama for prose-fiction. 

Novels may be written for money, but history must be 
a labor of love. Now and again, most unexpectedly, a 
historical work happens to hit the public fancy and to 
bring to its surprised author an unexpected reward for 
his toil. But this is only a happy incident, most infre- 
quent; and the historian can count himself fortunate if 
he has not to pay out of his own pocket for the publica- 
tion of his work. As Rivarol said, “ There are virtues 
that one can practise only when one is rich”; and the 
writing of history is one of these virtues. Macaulay 
toiled long in India that he might accumulate the modest 
fortune which would give him leisure to undertake the 
researches that were to sustain his historical work. Gib- 
bon and Prescott and Parkham were lucky in inheriting 
the sufficient estates which enabled them to live laborious 
days without taking thought of the morrow. Indeed, it 
must be admitted that here is one of the best defences 
of inherited wealth—that in every generation a few pickt 
men are set free for unremunerative investigations, not 
otherwise likely to be undertaken. 

While history is thus seen to be more or less dependent 
on special economic conditions, its close ally, oratory, is 
dependent rather upon political conditions. In the last 
analysis, oratory is the art of persuasion; it is lifeless 
and juiceless when the speaker has not set his heart upon 
influencing those he is addressing. It is impossible where 
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there is no free speech. In fact, it can flourish only in 
a free people, and it stiffens into academic emptiness 
whenever the citizen is muzzled. It ceased in Greece as 
soon as the tyrants substituted their rule for the large 
freedom of the commonwealth. It froze into formality 
in Rome as soon as the Empire was erected on the ruins 
of the Republic. 

It developed healthily in Great Britain and in the 
United States as the people came to take political power 
into their own hands. In France, under the monarchy 
it could flourish only in the pulpit, within the narrow 
limitations of the lenten sermon and of the funeral dis- 
course; and as a result the orators of the Revolution, 
after they had achieved the right to speak out, had no 
models to keep them from artificiality and from pedan- 
try; they lackt the experience of actual debate which 
trains for directness and for sincerity. 

Just as the full development of oratory is dependent 
upon political conditions, so the ample expansion of the 
drama is dependent on social conditions. When Long- 
fellow declared that the country is lyric and the town 
dramatic he had in mind probably the fact that the lyric 
poet deals with nature, whereas the dramatic poet deals 
with human nature. The lyric poet may live in rural 
solitude, chanting his own emotions at his own sweet will. 
The dramatic poet has to dwell with the throng that he 
may gain intimate knowledge of the varied types of human- 
ity he needs to people his plays. But he is compelled to 
the city by another fact,—the inexorable fact that only 
where men are massed together can the frequent audiences 
be found which alone can support the theater. The drama 
is a function of the crowd; and it is impossible in a 
village community where the inhabitants are scattered 
over the distant hillsides. It can flourish only in the 
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densely populated cities, where all sorts and conditions 
of men are packt together, restless, and energetic. No 
dramatist ever had a chance to develop except in an urban 
community where the actual theater provided him with 
the means of practising his art. If any man born with 
the instructive faculty of playmaking, the essential drama- 
turgic quality, had ever chanced to grow to maturity in 
a purely rural environment, he must have been driven 
forth to a city, or else from sheer lack of opportunity he 
must have failed to accomplish what he vaguely desired. 
In the remote village a mute inglorious Milton might per- 
chance develop into an enamored architect of airy rime; 
but a Shakspere would be doomed to remain mute and 
inglorious. 

The drama, being dependent on the mass of men, being 
a function of the crowd, has never been aristocratic, as 
certain of the other forms of literary art may have been 
now and again. Indeed, the drama is the only art which 
is inherently and inevitably democratic, since the play- 
wright cannot depend upon a cotery of the cutivated only 
or on a clique of dilettants. It is the playwright’s duty, 
as it is his pleasure also, to move men in the mass, to 
appeal to them as fellow human beings only, to strive to as- 
certain the greatest common denominator of the throng. 
To say this is to suggest that the drama is likely to gain 
steadily in power, now that the chief nations of the modern 
world are organized at last upon a democratic basis. And 
the prediction may be ventured also that if the rising tide 
of socialism ever succeeds in overwhelming democracy and 
in substituting collective effort for personal endeavor, the 
drama will be the first art to suffer, since it exists pri- 
marily to set forth the clash of contending desires and the 
struggle of individual wills. 

Literature cannot help being more or less aristocratic 
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in its tone when the man of letters must look for his living 
to pensions from the monarch or to largess from a wealthy 
patron. Literature becomes democratic inevitably when 
the man of letters is released from this servitude to a 
social superior and when he finds himself free to appeal 
for support to the public as a whole. Economic and 
political and legal conditions need to be taken into account 
by all historians of literature, ancient and modern. 
“While his appearance at a particular moment appears 
to us a matter of chance, the great man influences 
society only when society is ready for him.” So Profes- 
sor Seligman has asserted, adding the apt command that 
“if society is not ready for him, he is called not a great 
man, but a visionary or a failure.” 

He who possesses the potentiality of becoming one of 
the great men of literature may be born out of time or he 
may be born out of place. For the full expansion of 
his genius he needs the fit moment and the fit environ- 
ment; and without the one or the other he may be crusht 
and maimed. And yet if he has the affluent largeness of 
true genius, he is likely to have also the shrewd common 
sense of the man of affairs. He will have the gift of 
making the best of things as they chance to be, without 
whining and without revolt. He will rise superior to 
circumstances, either because he is supple enough to adapt 
himself to them, or because he is strong enough to conquer 
them, turning into a stepping-stone the obstacle which 
weaker creatures would find only a stumbling block. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, IN Sr. Lovts, 
Mo., AT THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CenTRAL 


By LavureENcE Foss_ter 


CAN THE STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY OF MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
BE RAISED? 


I have no apologies to make for choosing this theme 
for the address this evening. The place and importance 
which modern language study has assumed in our modern 
educational systems, both collegiate and secondary, fully 
justify this choice. We do well to consider from time to 
time the vital problems connected with our work, witli 
modern language teaching, be those languages English, 
French, German, or any other form of living speech. We 
need to examine at close range, in clear and definite 
terms, the aims and purpose of our efforts, the means and 
instrumentalities through which these are sought to be 
reached, the causes of our successes and our failures, and 
the nature and character of practicable measures for 
betterment and improvement. 

For we are well aware that, though the modern lan- 
guages have fallen heir to a large share of the domain 
once occupied by the classic tongues, they are, neverthe- 
less, on trial before the bar of enlightened publie opinion 
and judgment. We are conscious that their worth and 
value must be tested and proven by the results, both 
‘ practical’ and ‘ cultural,’ attained in their study. They 
must demonstrate their fitness and serviceability in train- 
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ing the mind to habits of close application, accurate 
observation, clear thinking, and refined feeling. To 
demand less would imply faithlessness to educational 
ideals. Nothing less can justify the expenditure of time 
and effort necessarily given even to a partial mastery of 
a foreign tongue. For even after satisfying, to the best 
of our ability, the demands of a so-called practical, utili- 
tarian, or vocational nature—the needs of the traveler, the 
business correspondent, the scientist, or the investigator— 
we are still confronted by that vast army of young men 
and women to whom language study can be nothing if it 
be not mental and moral discipline, if it be not a “ means 
of grace” for clarifying thought and judgment, for puri- 
fying tastes, and quickening sympathies, for widening the 
cirele of human interests through the medium of another 
people’s mode of speech. Language study is fruitless and 
barren if the learner cannot by its means be brought into 
closer touch than would otherwise be possible with the 
genius and character, the institutions and habits of life, 
the traditions, history, and literature of the foreign people. 

These propositions are self-evident. They state the 
educational goal of the Neuwphilologe; they are the ideal 
program which he has set before him. He knows full 
well the length and arduousness of the road that leads to 
its realization; he is aware that “‘ Heaven is not gained 
by a single bound.” In less poetic terms: even a fairly 
respectable approach to these ideals requires long and 
well-directed, persistent effort on the part of both teacher 
and taught. Nor can we demand that our secondary 
schools shall attain them alone and unaided. Indeed, in 
our sober and reflective moments, we are forced to admit 
that even college and university instruction, alone or 
building upon the foundation laid in the secondary school, 
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only too often fails to attain the best results which the 
language study should yield. 

We all realize certain inherent difficulties and obstacles 
connected with such study, whether undertaken in school 
or in college. A study entered upon at the age of 14 or 1s 
(as is done by many college students), that should be 
begun at the age of 11 or 12, cannot possibly yield 
thoroughly satisfactory results. What can be accom- 
plished by a college instructor, be he ever so painstaking 
and conscientious, with a class of young men and women 
18 to 20 years of age, almost every one of whom is unable 
to see any direct, practical application of the study in 
which he or she is engaged? Or what substantial, genuine 
and valuable results can be looked for when that study is 
directed—as it is very often in the secondary schools,— 
by teachers insufficiently trained ? 

I ask these questions not in a captious or faultfinding 
spirit. I understand thoroughly the complexity of the 
whole educational problem. I know that the responsi- 
bility for the unsatisfactory condition of the situation 
cannot be attributed to any one cause, or to any one part 
of our educational machinery. We are all fellow-sinners, 
all sharers and participants—and sufferers—in the frag- 
mentary, unsatisfactory results accomplished. Nor is the 
situation, in the West, materially different from that in 
the East. 

But a general confession of sins, a blanket act of con- 
trition, is apt to soothe the conscience without purifying 
the soul. Individual shortcomings tend to be merged in 
the general whole. The New England Primer’s “ In 
Adam’s fall we sinnéd all” is apt to make one resigned 
to the frailties of human nature. For, if the worst comes 
to the worst, one can take refuge in the thought that 
one’s self, at least, is in a state of grace, and that the doc- 
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trine of total depravity really holds good only in the case 
of “the other fellow.” Seriously, the tendency among 
college and university men is to refuse to take their share 
of the responsibility in the unsatisfactory state of second- 
ary instruction, and to lay the entire blame upon others 
than themselves. Frequently, too, we imagine that 
secondary school men are not aware of the defects of their 
share in the educational output, and that they are not 
bestirring themselves to remedy these defects. Neither 
one of these attitudes is justifiable. In the final analysis 
the responsibility for the character of teaching in second- 
ary schools lies largely with us, and the authorities in 
these schools do endeavor, as best they can, to measure 
up to sound educational standards. 

If this is true—and there is no doubt it is—it cer- 
tainly behooves us to examine carefully what, if anything, 
can be done by us, what ought to be done by us, to raise 
and increase the efficiency of modern language instruction 
in the schools. In answer to a note of inquiry respecting 
the status of such instruction sent to a large number of 
superintendents and principles of the Middle West, one of 
them, evidently a well-trained, vigorous, and clear-headed 
teacher, one thoroughly devoted to his high calling, 
replies: 

“T am glad someone is ‘ getting busy” on the subject 
of German in the secondary schools. Having myself lived 
in Germany, I have been exasperated beyond expression 
by the utter futility of most of the German instruction 
in our high schools and colleges. After four years’ work 
in high schools and numerous courses in the university, 
I find in general the students are quite unable to converse 
with me in common every-day German, about the simplest 
topics. College heads of departments come to our schools 
and test our classes for knowledge of lists of prepositions 
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governing certain cases, and go away clapping their hands 
because the teacher has succeeded in this stupidly me- 
moriter foundation for the study of technical German 
grammar. 

“ Unless at least a rude facility is acquired in the study 
of German in our schools and colleges, the subject should 
be ruthlessly cast out by those who are trying to guard 
the precious opportunities of youth, that they may result 
in realities, and not in misty visions. 

“You are perfectly at liberty to quote me, if you so 
desire.” 

This is vigorous to say the least. But it is more: it 
is very largely true. The correspondent, a principal in 
one of the best schools of the country, voices the convic- 
tion of many of his craft, earnest, devoted, practical 
secondary school men, to whom the great mass of the 
youth of the land look for sane and sound training. Pro- 
tests, such as the one he enters, should not be passed by 
unheeded. They should set us to thinking and acting. 

As a pendant to this indictment I may cite the reply 
of one of our colleagues, who, in reply to the question: 
“ What, in your judgment, can and ought to be done to 
improve the quality of modern language teaching in our 
secondary school?” unburdens his heart as follows: 

“ Goodness knows, a lot ought to be done, tho’ I fear 
but little can be done—for lack of any centralized au- 
thority that has any right to do anything. Every school 
board, superintendent, and principal insists on his right 
to appoint the teachers within his bailiwick and would 
resent any invasion of his right. Severe things ought to 
be done. 1) Have more teachers and smaller classes. 
2) Have very much better teachers than we now have, 
better scholars, better pedagogues, bigger, tiner, more mag- 
netie and effective personalities—men and women who 
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have it in them and who train themselves for this career 
as for a life work and not merely to fill up a gap of 
uncertainty as to life-plans. 3) More pay and more 
recognition of every sort for such teachers—so that the 
best heads and hearts may be tempted to choose the pro- 
fession. In short we’ve got to quit letting the contract 
(for the teaching of our children) to the lowest bidder, 
as we now do. 4) Better opportunities for our really 
able, earnest young teachers to fit themselves for their 
work. These confounded ‘ Normal’ schools ought to be 
done away with or else turned into real Teachers’ colleges, 
where men who know how can teach others how. 

“ But forgive me,—your last question touches a sore 
spot and the sparks fly in spite of me.” 

Another fellow-worker answers the question thus: 

“ Thoroughness, accuracy of knowledge, whatever 
method be followed. The knowledge of the average fresh- 
man entering the University is hazy, unreliable, and 
especially so his knowledge of the elements of grammar. 
We should insist upon more drill in applied grammar. 
If the present requiremnts are too high, they should be 
reduced, but accuracy in the essentials of the language 
should be strenuously demanded. The average teacher 
tries too many things, with the result that the vital values 
are neglected. The knowledge of German of the average 
freshman is too vague to be relied upon; hence the essen- 
tials have to be carefully revived in the University, if 
any scholarly results are to be attained. Equally vague 
is the knowledge of the esentials of German history and 
geography. With the proper use of our elementary text- 
books this knowledge should be easily acquired. It seems 
to me that the average high school teacher of to-day, 
bewildered by the variety of ideals presented before him, 
fails to develop in the student any definite knowledge 
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of the language. Pronunciation is almost universally 
faulty. The knowledge of the most elementary vocabu- 
lary is meager. The works read are unwisely selected. 
In my judgment it is imperative that the elementary 
courses in the high school should be more carefully organ- 
ized under the supervision or direction of some competent 
authority.” 

Much more of similar import, coming from sources East 
and West, could readily be adduced to emphasize the 
urgent need for reform and betterment in language teach- 
ing. Evidently the negro quack’s ‘“ We cures de disease, 
sah, or we eradicates de system,’ would seem to be the 
only alternatives presented. 

The practice, all but universal in a large section of our 
country, of admitting graduates from accredited high 
schools to Freshmen standing in college or university, 
makes the problem we are considering peculiarly our 
own. We cannot, must not, leave the secondary schools 
to work it out unaided and alone. The solution, if solu- 
tion there be, rests very largely with us and with the 
institutions we represent. Ex-President Eliot was right 
when he declared that “ Schools follow universities and 
will be what universities make them.” This is neces- 
sarily so. The higher institutions alone have adequate 
means for training leaders in the educational field; they 
alone have the facility to develop a competent body of 
teachers. In availing themselves of these means and 
facilities they practically set educational standards. 

Furthermore, say what we please, the men and women 
in charge of secondary school-work have shown and are 
showing a most commendable readiness to codperate with 
the authorities in the higher schools to bring about better 
conditions. The unanimity with which the secondary 
schools accepted the Report of the Committee on College 
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Entrance Requirements,’ not only as the basis of the 
relation between high schoo! and college, but also as de- 
termining the character and quality of the work to be 
done in the schools generally, proves this assertion. 
To-day the requirements there set for college entrance * 
have been accepted by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, by the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and by similar organizations throughout the country. 
Whatever variations do exist are insignificant in com- 
parison with the points of agreement. Nor do such vari- 
ations, meeting local conditions or demands, or adjusting 
requiremnts to the widened educational experience of the 
one or the other of these standardizing bodies, or of 
schools, impair the essential uniformity of the system in 
operation. 

It can, accordingly, no longer be said, as it could be 
said years ago, that the great obstacle to effective teaching 
was the lack of uniformity in the curricula of the high 
schools. In a way these standardizing agencies largely 
take the place of the Lehrpliine or Cours d’ Enseignement 
of the European ministries of education. 

Hence we must look elsewhere for the defects and short- 
comings of our secondary teaching. They are, we are 
aware, partly irremediable, being part and parcel of con- 
ditions and circumstances beyond anyone’s control, and 
partly remediable, if proper means are taken to effect a 
cure. The vast extent of our territory, local pride— 
shall I call it ?—at any rate, the American unwillingness 


*Made in 1899 to the N. E. A. 
?In 1910 the College Entrance Examination Board examined 3731 


students in 168 places in all parts of the country. 
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to concentrate more advanced educational efforts in fewer 
localities, the more or less shifting teaching personne! 
educating itself professionally only too often at the ex- 
pense and to the detriment of the children in its charge, 
a public that has not yet learned to know and value expert, 
professional service and efficiency,—a public, at least, 
unwilling to pay for such service and efficiency,—all these 
and many other obstacles to educational progress loom up 
large and forbidding. 

Then, again, the specific line of study we represent is 
by this same public regarded as a luxury rather than a 
necessity. What with the undeniable and inevitable press 
of the so-called practical, vocational, or utilitarian branches 
clamoring for recognition and a place in school curricula, 
and the consequent uncertainty of educational values, rela- 
tive and absolute, it is small wonder that such is the case. 
Even some high educational authorities have called the 
necessity of language training into question. In an 


address, not long ago, President Schurman declared 


“That the modern languages were originally introduced partly on 
the ground of their practical utility as media of intercourse with 
other nations, but mainly as available substitutes for the literary 
and linguistic discipline furnished by the ancient classics. There 
has been a great change in our conception of liberal culture since 
the fight was first made for the introduction of modern languages 
into the college curriculum. Latin and Greek were then regarded 
as essential conditions of a liberal education. We must as a 
matter of fact recognize that Greek is practically gone as a college 
subject, and that Latin, even though holding its own to-day, occu- 
pies no such preéminent position as it did. If French and German 
and other modern languages are to be retained, not for their own 
sake, what are the grounds and reasons for maintaining them? 
The obvious answer of the practical man is that they are useful 
for persons who desire to read French, German, or Spanish books 
or to converse with Frenchmen, Germans, or Spaniards. There are, 
however, so many good books written in the English language that 
the most omnivorous reader could probably satisfy his literary 
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cravings if he knew no language but his own. And if you exclude 
our college and university teachers and scholars, probably not one 
person in 500 who learn modern languages ever uses them after- 
ward in conversation or could use them even if it were necessary. 
The teachers and the scholars gain their mastery of foreign lan- 
guages by studying in foreign countries, and the small circle of 
persons outside these who will ever need to speak foreign languages 
might be advised to follow the same course.” 


Undoubtedly this is true and, from one point of view, 
reason enough for relegating the study of foreign lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, to “ innocuous desuetude.” 
Equally telling arguments in defense of linguistic training 
ean, no doubt, be made, though this is not the occasion to 
do so. We must admit, however, that there are many 
and will be an ever increasing number of educators who 
sympathize with President Schurman’s views, if, eventu- 
ally, it should prove impossible to make a better showing 
in the matter of foreign language study and teaching, if 
it should be found impracticable to reorganize and differ- 
entiate the secondary school curricula so as to permit the 
vaking up those languages at an earlier stage—say, in the 
present seventh grade. Could that be done—and it is 
done to a considerable extent already and with excellent 
sueccess—there is little doubt that a great step in advance 
would be taken. In my judgment this Association may 
well exert itself to urge and press the desirability or, 
rather, necessity of the reform suggested. For the pres- 
ent, however, I do not wish to discuss this phase of the 
problem. I merely wish to point out the fact that even 
well-recognized leaders in education are driven to a critical 
attitude in the premises. 

Mention was made a moment since of the well-nigh 
insurmountable obstacle of our unwillingness to focus 
secondary instruction in fewer centres. Germany with 
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her 65,000,000 population has only some 1125 prepara- 
tory schools of all sorts,—Gymnasien, Realgymnasien, 
Oberrealschulen,—while America, according to the Educa- 
tion Report of 1909, has 9317 public schools and 1212 
private schools of supposedly equal rank, making a grand 
total of 10,529' institutions engaged in secondary edu- 
cation, or more than nine times as many as Germany 


supports. 
To aid us in forming a still clearer idea of our scattered 


educational plant—more particularly as affecting our own 
specific field—the following representative figures may 
serve : 


NuMBER OF SECONDARY ScHooLs IN NortTH CENTRAL STATES 
TEACHING : 


GERMAN FRENCH 


One Two Three Four One Two Three Four 
Year Years Years Years Total Year Years Years Years Total 


120 29 604 215 

(estimated) 160 

48 36 228 

25 25 200 

21 13 £207 

.-. (ofall grades) 185 

3 699 

3 120 
(estimated) 116 
34 91 1 


6 
? 
3 
? vee (of all grades) 6 
118 13 11 163 ? 


This table, it will be perceived, presents some secondary 
schools in our territory alone as giving instruction in 


*Cf. p. 1124 of said Report. 

7 It has been found impossible to obtain complete and detailed 
statistics in all cases. 

* Data four years old. 

*This comprises both the “ accredited” and the “ recognized ” high 
schools: cf. The Ohio Teacher for November, 1910, p. 132. 
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German,' as teaching French or other Romance tongues. 
The task of providing teachers who shall be even fairly 
adequately trained is manifestly an erroneous one. 

The department of high school inspection of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska lately undertook, at my request, an 
inquiry as to the status of German teaching in schools 
“ accredited ” by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. From replies to a question- 
naire sent to these schools—330 responding—the follow- 
ing instructive data were gathered: 


Number of Teachers of German (in said 330 schools), 566 
Number of First Year Students, - - - - - - - - 15,275 
Number of Second Year Students, - - - - - 9,778 
Number of Third Year Students, - - - - - 3,730 
Number of Fourth Year Students, - - - - 1,349 


Or, assuming that the remainder of the (approximately) 
800 secondary schools holding membership in the Asso- 
ciation showed the same proportions, the grand totals 
would appear to be: 


Number of Teachers of German (in entire North 
tral territory), - 1,370 
Number of First Year Students, - 37,030 
Number of Second Year Students, . 11,583 
Number of Third Year Students, - - 8,982 
Number of Fourth Year Students, - - 3,573 
Total number of pupils studying German, - - 61,186 


Undoubtedly these figures are somewhat too high for 
the class of schools considered, since among those replying 
to the questionnaire were those of Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Detroit, and other larger centres. 


11377 exclusive of Illinois, South Dakota and North Dakota. No 
statistics were available. 
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Yet, considering that only the strongest and best schools 
can gain standing in the Association and that German is 
taught in a very large number of schools not thus recog- 
nized, the actual and real totals of both teachers and 
students of German would be greatly increased. 

These figures cannot fail to bring home to us the weight 
of the burden which the secondary schools have under- 
taken to carry, and the magnitude of the task which they 
are attempting to perform. As has already been said, 
they make us realize the immensity of the undertaking 
to provide adequately trained teachers for them. 

Turning for a moment to the matter of teachers’ prepa- 
ration for that work, the questionnaire above referred to 
yielded the following data: 


Teachers of German (in the 330 schools replying), 566 
College and university graduates, - - - - - 431 
Normal school graduates, - - - - - - - - 69 
Preparation not stated, - - - - - - + =: - 66 
Have taken collegiate “ teachers’ course,” - - - 275 
Speak German as native tongue, - - - - - - - 185 
Residence study or abroad, or both, - - - - - 195 
Average time spent in studying college German, - 3% yrs. 
Average experience in teaching German, - - - 3 yrs. 


These data again, are, no doubt, somewhat too favorable 
for the entire North Central section, for the reason already 
assigned, viz., that the smaller schools were, on the whole, 
not so prompt in reporting their status as the larger ones. 
Still, some facts stand out prominently enough. First: 
there is a gratifying percentage (76% +) of college 
graduates engaged in the work. Again, a large number 
reporting speak German “ von Haus aus,” while still more 
have enjoyed residence or study abroad. Approximately 
one-half of the teachers of German have availed them- 
selves of special collegiate teachers’ courses. The time 
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given to preparation—an average of 31. years above a two- 
year high school course—certainly proves the willingness 
of teachers of German to qualify for their calling. There 
is no escaping that conclusion. Our individual experi- 
ence, unsupported by statistics, likewise leaves us to con- 
clude that the young people whom we send to the secondary 
schools are ready to avail themselves of every opportunity 
we offer them to fit themselves fairly for their work. 

If this is a fair statement, if it comports with facts, I 
can reach no other conclusion than that we, their mentors, 
advisers and teachers, must bear a large share of the blame 
visited—and often justly—upon secondary school work. 
We make the teachers, we determine their qualifications, 
both theoretical and practical. The methods and ideals 
they pursue, the views and estimates of essentials which 
they seek to apply, yes, often the very tools which they 
employ in their work, are those we exemplified and used 
in training them. Nay, more. School officers—boards, 
superintendents, and principals, are, as a rule, ready and 
willing to accept our judgment regarding teachers’ quali- 
fications; they certainly welcome any helpful suggestion 
as to courses to be given, possible methods of improve- 
ments, text-books to be used, ete. The teachers themselves 
are conscientiously endeavoring to discharge their duties 
to the best of their ability. 

Hence it would seem that we, the teachers and trainers 
of teachers, are not entitled to too free an exercise of 
fault-finding and criticism, no matter who elise is entitled 
to that time-honored prerogative. 

If, now, we turn for a moment to an examination of the 
collegiate courses required of the angehenden Lehramts- 
kandidaten, we find, naturally enough, considerable vari- 
ation both in theory and practice, in character and amount 
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of work insisted on. F#. g., in German 38! and 22 
semestral hours of collegiate studies—i. e., those above a 
two-year secondary school course—seem to mark the max- 
ima and minima respectively. The general practice is 
to demand from 25-30 hours; i. e., from one fifth to 
one-fourth of the entire collegiate course. Cultural sub- 
jects predominate largely. Literature, the study of its 
development, the historical development of the language 
(frequently including Middle High German), a more or 
less intensive study of special periods and authors, the 
classics, the moderns, naturally furnish the piéce de 
résistance of the course. To these more specifically 
cultural subjects are added more or less intensive and 
extended courses in conversational exercises and compo- 
sition,” likewise—though only sporadically—Vortrige wnd 
Sprechiibungen dealing with the German customs, culture, 
history, and geography,*® and finally, special teachers’ 
courses, varying from two to five semestral hours, and 
dealing with the pedagogical side of the teacher’s training. 

As I have already said, the insistance upon the cultural 
element in these collegiate courses is perfectly natural 
and, perhaps, necessary. It is natural because the average 
college teacher finds cultural studies more engaging, more 
congenial, more interesting, than the humbler, more 
formal disciplines. No doubt we are right in stressing, 
in the students’ preparation, studies that will develop 
scholarly habits of thought, that will acquaint him with 
the spiritual treasures of the people whose language he 
studies, that will furnish him the ability to appreciate, 
scientifically, the course of evolution in literature and 


* University of Wisconsin. 
* The University of Illinois requires three courses in composition. 
*Tndiana University. 
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language. The teachers in our secondary schools should 
have a broad outlook upon their chosen field. Their course 
of study should clear the vision and open wide vistas to the 
best their line of work affords. 

Nevertheless it must not be forgotten that the specific 
work which they are called upon to do differs very widely 
from that which we insist on so strenuously in their 
preparation. Here, it seems to me, lies the vulnerable 
point in our present method of procedure. If our students 
are to teach effectively, acceptably, professionally, we must 
recognize the problems they have to solve and prepare them 
to do so. Whether this involves, necessarily, a lessening 
of cultural requirements, I leave you to judge. Perhaps 
the scriptural injunction, “ This ye should do, and not 
leave the other undone,” applies in the premises. Cer- 
tainly the prosecution, and even the successful prosecution, 
of mere cultural branches is not a guarantee of successful 
teaching. Specific means to insure their success need to 
be provided, if possible. 

Of course, we are all aware that, say, the German system 
of requiring a Probejahr or Probejahre as supplemertary 
to an extensive and intensive theoretical and cultural 
preparation is the ideal procedure, is ideally the correct 
and effective panacea for educational ills. Especially so, 
if the candidate has had the opportunity of spending some 
time in the foreign country whose language he is to teach. 
Then again the principle, and its strict enforcement by 
educational authorities, of definitely limiting and cireum- 
scribing the grade or class of work teachers may be 
called upon to do, of strict civil service rules, governing 
the advancement in the profession, and of careful and 
searching inspection by competent authority, inevitably 
make for thoroughness and professional effectiveness. 
But most, if not all, of these guarantees of success are 
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denied us, denied us by the very logic and nature of our 
situation. All the college and university professors in 
the land cannot change certain determining economic 
conditions. That is a truism apparent to all. 

However, admitting these facts is by no means 
equivalent to confessing our inability to do something 
towards improving the situation, if we resolutely apply 
ourselves to do so. It is in our power and means to give 
the would-be teachers fairly adequate professional training 
and thus to enhance their capacity for better work. Nor 
is it lowering our standards of collegiate instruction nor 
demeaning sound educational ideals to give this training. 
Preparing teachers should no longer be a “ side-issue,” 
even if they are, largely, daughters of Eve. If we would 
better the nature and character of the work done in the 
secondary schools, if we would make our own earlier 
college years more effective, we must not deem it beneath 
our dignity to be and become teachers of teachers. 

What now may actually be done in the premises? It 
was in furtherance of finding a sound answer, a practi- 
cable solution to this problem, that I took the liberty of 
addressing a note of inquiry to many of you some weeks 
ago. Needless to say that your kind answers have given 
me much food for thought; needless, also, to add that, in 
much that I have said and shall say I give you back 
your own. 

Taking the cultural side of our young people’s college 
courses for granted—as I think we may—we come to 
examine some of the practicable ways and means to in- 
crease their professional training. It is largely a matter 
of aiding them in transforming a kennen into a 
kénnen, their static powers into a dynamic force. To 
this end we should do well to impress the young teachers 
with the worth, the dignity, and importance of their call- 
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ing, we should show and demonstrate to them the justice 
and rightfulness of the classics of modern languages as in- 
struments of scholarly discipline and elements of culture, 
not merely as of more or less utilitarian convenience in 
business or the practice of a profession. As the Com- 
ittee of Ten put it: “ The educational effects of modern 
language study will be of immense benefit to all who are 
able to pursue it under competent guidance.” 

Again, we can put them in possession of the best and 
most rational educational thought of to-day. Methods old 
and new, reactionary and advanced, may be discussed and 
illustrated. The aims and objects of the reform movement 
in language teaching should be clearly apprehended by 
the students. No doubt, this will give them a “ divine 
discontent ” with the results their first tentative efforts 
entail. Furthermore, we can differentiate our courses 
more than we do to meet the practical necessities of our 
students. As one of my correspondents stated it:— 
“There are too many courses in literature and too few in 
grammar, syntax, and composition, ete. Most of the 
teachers in secondary schools know more about German 
literature—which they never will teach—than about the 
German language. The student must know first the 
language, before he enters into the study of the literature. 
Here lies the difficulty.” I thoroughly and absolutely 
agree with the statement. Here lies the difficulty, at least 
a large part of it, and here must come the remedy. 

Then again. Your replies to the questionnaire relative 
to the student teachers’ ability fairly to speak the foreign 
tongue only confirmed my own observation and experience. 
Unless gained by a residence abroad or by the good fortune 
of being born into a German or French household where 
there was a grandfather or grandmother innocent of a 
knowledge of English, the future teachers are but indiffer- 
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ently equipped in this direction. “Only a few,” “ possibly 
25 per cent.,” “ not many,” “ from 10 to 20 per cent.,” are 
illustrations of the answers to the question. Sometimes, 
to be sure, more favorable estimates are given. In this 
connection, it should be said that the French departments 
seemed to make ,a better showing than the German. 
Query: What is the cause? Smaller classes? Fewer in- 
herent difficulties? Greater insistence upon the accom- 
plishment ? 

When we consider that a decently ready command of 
the spoken language is well-nigh indispensable if one 
would give life, vigor, and zest to instruction therein, the 
state of things just alluded to is disheartening. I know 
“that the teacher must be more than an animated phono- 
graph,” and that to insist upon a thorough speaking 
knowledge of a foreign language is chasing a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Nor is such “thorough knowledge” necessary. 
We cannot in fairness demand that every teacher in our 
secondary schools shall have a sufficient command of the 
foreign language to base his—rather, her—instruction 
entirely upon the practice of the neuere Richtung. But 
we may, if we wiil, inssist upon their acquiring a sufficient 
knowledge of the spoken tongue, a sufficient ready com- 
mand of simple speech, to enable them to make their 
teaching really vital and effective. We can devote more 
time and energy to putting this indispensable tool at their 
command, and thereby enhance the quality of the work 
they have to do. Particularly should we take greater 
pains with acquainting them with the Realien that are 
so important a staple in effective secondary school 
instruction. 

In connection with the matter of Realien as fit language 
material, it is interesting to note an item in the Lesekanon 
actually obtaining in our schools. An inquiry as to the 
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texts used in first and second year teaching netted the fol- 
lowing results: Of the 330 schools already referred to as 
replying to the questionnaire, 148 used Immensee; 103 
Gliick Auf!; 85 Wilhelm Tell; 70 Im Vaterland; 59 
Hoher als die Kirche; 38 Gruber’s Marchen und Erzdahl- 
ungen; 33 Germelshausen. Other texts are less widely 
read. 

Now, no doubt, the well-known tendency on the part of 
all of us to do what has been done is responsible for a 
good part of this showing. But the particular point to be 
noted is what seems to me the prenomenal success of a 
book that has been available for less than a year. The 
schools certainly crave material such as is offered in Im 
Vaterland. Everything else being equal, books that deal 
with the home life, the habits and manners, the traditions 
and legends, the social and educational institutions, are 
sure to commend themselves to both teacher and pupils. 
They make it seem worth while to “dig”; they bring 
language study down from the clouds and appeal even to 
the unimaginative schoolboy. 

But to return to the more immediate question before 
us—the practical and practicable means of raising the 
efficiency of language instruction. Teachers should un- 
derstand that more definite results are to be striven for. 
It is our business to aid in the realization of these results. 
On this point one of our honored colleagues writes: 
“ Standardize the work by outlining definite results to be 
attained which will prevent ‘ wild cat’ methods; giving, 
e. g., the amount and sort of work to be done each term, 
with sample examination papers.” This, you will admit, 
is a valuable suggestion where it can be carried out, 
particularly so, if joined to his other demand: “ Require 
of ali candidates at least 30 hours of college German, with 
a grade I.” 
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Another plank in a progressive educational platform, 
and one which is thoroughly sound, has been contributed 
by another one of my correspondents: “ Closer inspection 
of high schools by expert representatives of leading uni- 
versities (in our territory principally the state univer- 
sities), not so much with a view of official grading and 
reporting as of personal advice and encouragement. [ 
am not so much thinking,” he goes on to say, “of the 
work of the regular ‘ high-school inspector’ of the uni- 
sity, but of the special representatives of those depart- 
ments that deal with important high school subjects.” 

We might do something toward raising the standard of 
efficiency by keeping in closer touch with our students 
after leaving college. Wherever friendly visiting is 
feasible, it certainly should be done. Where conditions 
do not warrant such direct contact, departments might 
resort to the issuance of occasional circulars, setting forth 
various aspects of specific problems. Teachers could then 
be kept informed of new and suitable texts or other aids 
to instruction; a certain fellowship and solidarity of pro- 
fessional interests could be established, an esprit de corps 
cultivated. It would be no slight gain to educational 
efficiency to have every teacher of French or German or 
English realize that the highest institution of the state 
system of education was directly, actively, sympatheti- 
cally and helpfully interested in his or her success. It 
might even be advisable—though I am not sure of the 
feasibility of the suggestion I am about to make—for this 
Association to join forces with an equally representative 
body of secondary school interests for the purpose of 
issuing, say, a “Monthly High-School Visitor” for 
teachers of the modern languages, including English. 
Modern Language Notes do not, it seems to me, meet 
the needs of the average high school instructor, admirable 
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though that periodical is otherwise. The Péddagogische 
Monatshefte, again, exceedingly suggestive and helpful to 
those able to avail themselves of their contents, are like- 
wise beyond the great mass of teachers in our public 
schools. Perhaps I underestimate their capacity and 
needs. I hope I do. No doubt some can and do derive 
much inspiration and help from these publications. But 
I very much doubt that very many secondary teachers 
can or do make them directly serviceable in their work. 

Then again, school authorities should have it forced 
upon them very energetically that effective modern lan- 
guage teaching, including English, requires the very best 
teachers and that, e. g., Latin per se is not entitled to any 
superior rank or position in the educational curriculum, 
nor Latin teachers per se to “ deanships” in high school 
faculties. This fact is often overlooked, not only by the 
general public, but even by superintendents and princi- 
pals. In most, though not all, of the higher institutions 
of learning in our territory, students bringing good 
modern language preparation are admitted to all the 
courses of the college. This Association should bestir 
itself to gain for the modern languages perfect and com- 
plete equality with the ancient tongues. “It is but just 
to praise the ancients,” says von Trefort, the former Aus- 
trian Minister of Education, “‘ but to praise them in order 
to depreciate the moderns is an emanation of ignorance 
or the faney of pedagogues.” 

And, finally, we can increase the efficiency of language 
teaching, at least indirectly, by availing ourselves of the 
good that comes from closer organization. So far, we in 
the West have been greatly remiss in this particular. In 
our district and state teachers’ associations meetings, the 
teachers of modern languages are, of course, greatly in 
the minority. There is little or no time to come together 
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in helpful professional intercourse. If the modern lan- 
guage teachers must meet during the regularly set state 
teachers’ meetings—and I am inclined to think that is 
the only feasible plan—they might, at least, use the time 
thus appointed in considering and discussing their own 
specific work. To this end a closer organization should 
be effected in every state, an organization embracing lan- 
guage teachers of all ranks and schools. It should be 
the emphatic and distinct purpose of that organization— 
as it is that of the British Modern Language Associa- 
tion—“ to raise the standard of efficiency in Modern 
Languages, to promote their study in the schools, and to 
obtain for them their proper place in the Educational 
Curricula of the country .... to help them feel that 
they are not isolated units, but a learned body, pro- 
fessionally trained.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—Your speaker trusts that the 
means and method of increasing the efficiency of modern 
language teaching suggested in this address are not mere 
visionary, impracticable schemes or dreams. He knows 
that radical changes cannot be brought about in a day 
or a year, but he knows, too, that a resolute effort on the 
part of educators will, in time, be rewarded with success. 
We can and we do give trend and direction to educational 
thought and practice. This Association, conscious of the 
great worth and value of the neo-humanistic culture and 
social aspiration expressing itself in the modern tongues— 
English, German, French,—is in duty bound to shape 
efficient instrumentalities for the spread of that culture. 
To prepare a body of eager, high-minded, enthusiastic 
young men and women for effective teaching in our 
secondary schools is one of our highest prerogatives. In 
no other way can we do as much for the commonwealth 
as by giving back to it strong, competent, professionally 
trained teachers; in no way better uphold and foster 
sound educational ideals. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903. 


I. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


II. 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars, thru the publication of the results of investigation 
by members, and thru the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shall from year to 
year determine. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 


III. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Treasurer may become a member on the 
payment of three dollars, and may continue a member by 
the payment of the same amount each year. Any member, 
or any person eligible to membership, may become a life 
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member by a single payment of forty dollars or by the 
payment of fifteen dollars a year for three successive years. 
Distinguisht foreign scholars may be elected to honorary 
membership by the Association on nomination by the 
Executive Council. 


IV. 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer; an Executive Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, and seven 
other members; and an Editorial Committee consisting of 
the Secretary of the Association (who shall be Chairman 
ex officio), the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two 
other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be 
chosen by the respective Divisions. 

4, The other officers shall be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold office until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


Vv. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Treasurer shall perform the usual duties of such officers. 
The Secretary shall, furthermore, have charge of the Pub- 
liecations of the Association and the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties 
assigned to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII and VIII; it 
shall, moreover, determine such questions of policy as may 
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be referred to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assis- 
tance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


VI. 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a Section 
devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shall form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may add to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 


VII. 


1. When for geographical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a 
separate annual meeting, the Executive Council may ar- 
range with these members to form a Division, with power 
to call a meeting at such place and time as the members of 
the Division shall select ; but no Division meeting shall be 
held during the year in which the Association holds a 
Union Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shall 
be borne by the Association. The total number of Divi- 
sions shall not at any time exceed three. The present 
Division is hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to 
the Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 

3. ‘The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and 
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a Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own busi- 
ness. The program of the Division meeting shall be 
prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Association. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has received the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council. 
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University, Syracuse, N. Y. [714 8. Beech St.] 

Bradshaw, S. Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. 

Bradsher, Earl Lockridge, Instructor in English, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, Acting Dean and Professor of Romanic Lan- 
guages, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Brandt, Hermann Carl Georg, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Braun, Frederick Augustus, Instructor in Modern Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. [18 Bank St.] 

Braun, Wilhelm Alfred, Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Barnard College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Brede, Charles F., Professor of German, Northeast Manual Training 
High School, Lehigh Ave. and 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1943 N. Camac St.] 

Briggs, Fletcher, Professor of Modern Languages, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia. 

Briggs, Thomas H., Professor of English, Eastern Illinois State 
Normal School, Charleston, Hl. [533 W. 124th St., New 
York, N. Y.] 
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Briggs, William Dinsmore, Assistant Professor of English, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Bricut, James Wilson, Professor of English Philology, Johns Hop- 
kins University. Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, Edward N., Henry Holt & Co., 34 W. 33d St., New York, 

Bronk, Isabelle, Professor of the French Language and Literature. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bronson, Thomas Bertrand, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Bronson, Walter C., Professor of English Literature, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Brooke, C. F. Tucker, Instructor in English, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Brooks, Neil C., Assistant Professor of German, University of Iili- 
nois, Urbana, 111. 

Brown, Arthur C. L., Professor of English Literature, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [625 Colfax St.] 

Brown, Calvin 8., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Brown, Carleton F., Professor of English Philology, Pryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [Parr’s Bank, Ltd., 4 Bartholo- 
mew Lane, London, E. C., England] 

Brown, Frank Clyde, Professor of English, Trinity College, Durham, 
N. C. [301 Faculty Ave.] 

Brown, Frederic Willis, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Brown, Kent James, Instructor in German, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. 

Brown, Rollo Walter, Professor of Rhetoric, Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. [607 S. Walter St.] 

Brownell, George Griffin, Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Bruce, Charles A., Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. [1981 Indianola Ave.] 

Bruce, James Douglas, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Brugnot, Mrs. Alice Gabrielle Twight, Principal, Harold MeCormick 
French School, Chicago, Ill. [508 Grant Place] 

Brumbaugh, Martin Grove, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa. [3324 Walnut St.] 

Brun, Alphonse, Boston, Mass. [Care of S. Simon, 39 Carver St.] 

Bruner, James Dowden, President, Chowan College, Murfreesboro, 
N. C. 
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Bruns, Friedrich, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [423 N. Butler St.] 

Brush, Henry Raymond, Professor of Modern Languages, Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Mich, [609 State St.] 

Brush, Murray Peabody, Associate Professor of French, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Brusie, Charles Frederick, Principal, Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, 
Ossining, N. Y. 

Buchanan, Milton Alexander, Associate Professor of Italian and Span- 

ish, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [34 Chicora Ave.] 

Buck, Gertrude, Professor of English, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. [112 Market St.] 

Buck, Philo Melvin, Jr., Associate Professor of Rhetoric, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

BucKIncHAM, Mary H., Boston, Mass. [96 Chestnut St.] 

Buffum, Douglas Labaree, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Burkhard, Oscar Carl, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, linn. 

Burchinal, Mary Cacy, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
[2030 N. Calvert St.] 

Burnet, Percy Bentley, Director of Modern Languages, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. [1112 E. 14th St.] 

Burnett, Arthur W.,Henry Holt & Co.,34 W. 33d St.,New York, N. Y. 

Burnham, Josephine May, Instructor in English, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Busey, Robert Oscar, Instructor in German, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. [2050 Inka Ave.] 

Bush, Stephen Hayes, Professor of French, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

Busse, Paul Gustav Adolf, Associate Professor of German, Normal 
College of the City of New York, 68th St. and Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Butler, Pierce, Professor of English, Newcomb College, New Orleans, 
La. 


Cabeen, Charles William, Professor of Romance Languages, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cady, Frank William, Assistant Professor of English, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr., Professor of English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. [1104 Guadalupe St.] 

Camera, Amerigo Ulysses N., Instructor in French, College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. [St. Nicholas Heights, 
138th St.] 
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Cameron, Arnold Guyot, Princeton, N. J. 

Campbell, Charles Diven, Assistant Professor of German, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Campbell, James Andrew, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Campbell, Killis, Adjunct Professor of English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [2301 Rio Grande St.] 

Campbell, Oscar James, Jr., Instructor in English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Campbell, Thomas Moody, Professor of German, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. [College Park, Va.] 

Canby, Henry Seidel, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [105 
Mansfield St.] 

Canfield, Arthur Graves, Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [909 E. University 
Ave.] 

Cannon, Lee Edwin, Professor of Modern Languages, Eureka Col- 

lege, Eureka, Ill. 

Capen, Samuel Paul, Professor of Modern Languages, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Carhart, Paul Worthington, Assistant Editor, G. and C. Merriam 
Co., Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 

Carnahan, David Hobart, Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

CaRgNecigE, Andrew, New York, N. Y. [2 E. 91st St.] 

CARPENTER, Frederic Ives, Associate Professor of English, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Barrington, IIl.] 

Carpenter, Jennette, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. [412 
W. 8th St.] 

Carpenter, William Henry, Professor of Germanic Philology, Col- 
umbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Carr, Muriel Bothwell, Instructor in English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Carruth, William Herbert, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Carson, Lucy Hamilton, Professor of English, Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon, Mont. 

Carson, Luella Clay, President, Mills College, Mills College, Cal. 

Carteaux, Gustave A., Professor of the French Language, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cave, Charles E., Head of the Department of German, Idaho State 
Normal School, Albion, Idaho. 
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Cavicchia, Gaetano, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Cerf, Barry, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Chamberlain, May, Instructor in the German Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [Station A] 
Chamberlin, Willis Arden, Professor of the German Language and 

Literature, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Chandler, Edith Beatrice, Professor of Modern Languages, Tabor 
College, Tabor, Ia. 

Chandler, Frank Wadleigh, Professor of English and Comparative 
Literature, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [222 
Hosea Ave., Clifton, Cincinnati] 

Chapman, Henry Leland, Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Charles, Arthur M., Professor of German and French, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 

Chase, Lewis Nathaniel, London, England. [54 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith Bridge] 

Chatfield-Taylor, Hobart C., Lake Forest, Il. 

Cheever, Louisa Sewall, Assistant Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
[Chapin House] 

Chenery, Winthrop Holt, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Italian, 
and Romanic Philology, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Cherington, Frank Barnes, Instructor in English, University High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Child, Clarence Griffin, Professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4237 Sansom St.] 

Childs, Francis Lane, Instructor in English, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. [Box 243] 

Chiles, James Alburn, Professor of Modern Languages, Southern 
University, Greensboro, Ala. 

Chinard, Gilbert, Assistant Professor of French, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Churchill, George Bosworth, Professor of English Literature, Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Churchman, Philip Hudson, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. [20 Institute Road] 

Claassen, Peter A., Professor of Modern Languages, Ohio University, 
Athens, 

Clapp, John Mantell, Professor of English, Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, III. 
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Clark, Eugene Francis, Assistant Professor of German, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Clark, J. Scott, Professor of English, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Clark, Thatcher, Head of the Department of French, School of 
Ethical Culture, 63d St. and Central Park, West, New York, 
N. Y. 

Clark, Thomas Arkle, Professor of Rhetoric and Dean of Men, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Clarke, Charles Cameron, Professor of French, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [254 Bradley St.} 

Clary, &. Willard, D. C. Heath & Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Clementine, Sister M., Teacher of English, Saint Clara College, 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Clemons, William Harry, Reference Librarian, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Coar, John Firman, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cobb, Palmer, Associate Professor of German, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Coffman, George Raleigh, Instructcr in English, ‘Vashington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cohen, Helen Louise, Teacher of English, Washington Irving High 
School, New York, N. Y. [38 W. 93d St.] 

Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Cohn-McMaster, Albert Marian, Instructor in German, Cutler School, 
New York, N. Y. [707 Livingston Hall, Columbia University } 

Cole, George Franklin, Teacher of Modern Languages, South High 
School, Worcester, Mass. [23 Gates St.] 

Collings, Harry T., Instructor in German, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [17 College St.] 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of German and Spanish, Poly- 
technie Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Wyckoff, N. J.] 

Collins, Varnum Lansing, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Colton, Molton Avery, Instructor in Modern Languages, U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colwell, William Arnold, Professor of French and German, Wofford 
College, Spartansburg, 8S. C. [489 E. Main 
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Comfort, William Wistar, Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Conant, Martha Pike, Associate Professor of English Literature, 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Condit, Lola M., Professor of Modern Languages, State College, 
Brookings, S. Dak. 

Conklin, Clara, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Cook, Albert 8., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St.] 

Cool, Charles Dean, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1818 Madison St.] 

Cooper, Lane, Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [Cornell 
Heights] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Associate Professor of German, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Corbin, William Lee, Associate Professor of English, Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [247 St. Ronan 
St.] 

Cory, Herbert Ellsworth, Instructor in English, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. [Faculty Club] 

Coues, Robert Wheaton, Assistant in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [10 Mason St.] 

Cox, Edward Godfrey, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cox, John Harrington, Professor of English Philology, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. [188 Spruce St.] 

Craig, Hardin, Professor of English, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Crawford, Douglas Gordon, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. [5 Phillips Hall] 

Crawford, James Pyle Wickersham, Assistant Professor of Ro- 
manie Languages and Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall] 

Crawshaw, William Henry, Dean and Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Creek, Herbert L., Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [1306 W. Stoughton St.[ 

Critchlow, Frank Linley, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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Croll, Morris William, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [53 Patton Hall] 

Cross, Tom Peete, Professor of English, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. [P. O. Box 24] 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius, Professor of English, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [24 Edgehill 
Road] 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [345 
Hope St.] 

Crowne, Joseph Vincent, Instructor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N.Y. 

CUNLIFFE, John William, Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. [743 Yale Station] 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [629 Colfax St.] 

Curts, Paul, Instructor in German, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Cushwa, Frank William, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Daland, Rev. William Clifton, President and Professor of English 
and Philosophy, Milton College, Milton, Rock Co., Wis. 

Dallam, Mary Therese, Teacher in English, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Md. [1318 Bolton St.] 

Damon, Lindsay Todd, Professor of Rhetoric, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Daniels, Francis Potter, Professor of Romance Languages, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. [503 W. Wabash Ave.] 
Danton, George Henry, Professor of German, Butler College, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 

Dargan, Edwin Preston, Assistant Professor of French Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Darnall, Henry Johnston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

David, Henri Charles-Edouard, Assistant Professor of French Litera- 
ture, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5469 Madison 
Ave.] 

Davidsen, Hermann Christian, Assistant Professor of German, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [Highland Ave.] 
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Davidson, George Dinguid, Instructor in French and Spanish, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [2020 West End Ave.] 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Edward Ziegler, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [424 N. 34th St.] 
Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0. 

[2931 Somerton Road, Mayfield Heights, Cleveland] 

De Haan, Fonger, Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Deister, John Louis, Professor of Romance Languages, State Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Delamarre, Louis, Assistant Professor of French, College of the City 
of New York, New York, N. Y. [324 Highland Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.] 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of English and Dean of the College 
of Arts, Philosophy, and Science, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 

Dey, William Morton, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Junior Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dingus, Leonidas Reuben, Professor of Modern Languages, State 
Normal College, Florence, Ala. 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [15 W. Gorham St.] 

Doernenburg, Emil, Assistant Professor of German, Ohio University, 
Athens, O. [19 Church St.] 

Doniat, Josephine C., Teacher of French and German, Carl Schurz 
High School, Chicago, Ill. [4129 Kenmore Ave.] 

Douay, Gaston, Professor of French, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis Henry, Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Downer, Charles Alfred, Professor of Romance Languages, College 
of the City of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Drummond, Robert Rutherford, Instructor in German, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. [36 3d St., Bangor, Me.] 

Diirst, Marie, Teacher of Modern Languages, Steele High School, 
Dayton, O. [152 Eagle St.] 
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Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Dunn, Joseph, Professor of Celtic Languages and Lecturer in Ro- 
mance Languages, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Dutton, George B., Instruetor in English, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

Dye, Alexander Vincent, American Consul, Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. 

van Dyke, Henry, Professor of English Literature, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Phi- 
lology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [224 
S. 43d St.] 

Eaton, Horace Ainsworth, Professor of English, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. [609 Comstock Ave.] 

Eberhardt, Edward Albert, Instructor in Modern Languages, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Ia. [Station A] 

Eckelmann, Ernst Otto, Instructor in German, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Effinger, John Robert, Junior Professor of French and Dean of the 
Summer Session, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eggert, Carl Edgar, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [930 Church St.] 

Eiserhardt, Ewald, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [378 Harvard St.] 

Elias, Edward, Instructor in German, Purdue University, W. 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Elliott, George Roy, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [207 W. Gilman St.] 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professor of English, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. [98 Wadena St.] 

Emery, Fred P., Professor of Rhetoric, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Erskine, John, Associate Professor of English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Espinosa, Aurelio Macedonio, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Ettari, Francesco, Instructor in Italian, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Evans, Marshall Blakemore, Professor of German, Ohio State Uni- 

versity, Columbus, O. 
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Evers, Helene M., Instructor in Romance Languages, College for 
Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Ewart, Frank Carman, Professor of Romanie Languages, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Fahnestock, Edith, Instructor in Romance Languages, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fairchild, Arthur Henry Rolph, Assistant Professor of the English 
Language and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. [708 Maryland Place] 

Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., Washington Sq., New York, 

Fairley, Barker, Lecturer in Modern Languages, University of Al- 
berta, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 

Farley, Frank Edgar, Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 

Farnsworth, William Oliver, Instructor in the Romance Languages, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [Hartley Hall] 

Farr, Hollon A., Assistant Professor of German, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [351 White Hall] 

Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Farrar, Thomas James, Professor of Germanic Languages, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Faulkner, William Harrison, Professor of Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, University, Va. [Box 91] 

Faure, Maurice, Assistant in French, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Professor of German, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [Cornell Heights] 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, ‘lufts College, 
Tufts College, Mass. 

Feise, Richard Ernst, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [1011 Edgewood Ave.] 

Ferren, Harry M., Professor of German, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, President and Professor of English, Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C. 

Ficken, Hilbert Theodore, Professor of Modern Languages, German 
Wallace College, Berea, O. 

Fife, Robert Herndon, Jr., Professor of German, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. [240 College St.] 

Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Fiske, Christabel Forsyth, Associate Professor of English, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, Assistant Professor of the Romance 
Languages, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
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Fitz-Hvucu, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, 
University, Va. 

Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [112 E. 22d St.] 

Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Professor of English Literature, Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Ia. 

Flom, George Tobias, Assistant Professor of Scandinavian Lan- 
guages, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Florer, Warren Washburn, Assistant Professor of German, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [910 Olivia Ave.] 
Fluegel, Ernst J., Assistant Professor of German, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [715 E. Buffalo St.J 

Fogel, Edwin Miller, Instructor in German, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. [Box 39, College Hall] 

Fogg, Miller Moore, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Ford, Daniel, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. [1206 7th St.] 

Ford, J. D. M., Professor of the French and Spanish Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [9 Riedesel Ave.] 

Ford, Joseph Sherman, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Ford, R. Clyde, Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Fortier, Aleée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. [579 Audubon St.] 

Fortier, Edward J., Instructor in Romance Languages, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [430 W. 122d St.] 

Fossler, Laurence, Head Professor of the Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Foster, Irving Lysander, Professor of Romance Languages, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

Foulet, Lucien, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Fowler, Clarence Vernon, Newburgh, N. Y. [172 Grand St.] 

Fowler, Thomas Howard, Professor of German, Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y. 

Fowles, Oliver, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Fox, Charles Shattuck, Professor of Romance Languages, Lehigh 
University, South Bethlehem, Pa. [222 Wall St., Bethlehem] 

Francke, Kuno, Professor of the History of German Culture and 
Curator of the Germanic Museum, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [3 Berkeley Place] 

Frank, Colman Dudley, Head Assistant in Romance Languages, De 
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Witt Clinton High School, 59th St. and Tenth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Fraser, William Henry, Professor of Italian and Spanish, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Friedland, Louis Sigmund, Instructor in the English Language and 
Literature, College of the City of New York, 138th St. and 
Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Froelicher, Hans, Professor of German, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Fuentes, Ventura P., Assistant Professor of Spanish, College of the 
City of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, 

Fuller, Harold DeWolf, The Nation, New York, N. Y. [P. 0. Box 
794] 

Fulton, Edward, Associate Professor of English, University of Illi- 
nios, Urbana, IIl. 

Furst, Clyde B., Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Galpin, Stanley Leman, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Gardner, May, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Garrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [525 Locust Ave., German- 
town] 

Garver, Milton Stahl, Instructor in French, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [179 Yale 
Station] 

Gauss, Christian, Professor of Modern Languages, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1321 Filmore St.] 

Gay, Lucy Maria, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [216 N. Pinckney St.] 

Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2328 Piedmont 
Ave.] 

GEDDES, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. [20 Fairmount St., Brookline, Mass.] 

Geissendoerfer, John Theodore, Assistant in German, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall] 
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Gerig, John Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Celtic, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Getz, Igerna Miriam, Instructor in German and English, Marshall- 
town High School, Marshalltown, Ia. [5 S. 4th St.] 
Gideon, Abram, Professor of Modern Foren Languages, Colorado 

Teachers’ College, Greeley, Col. 
Gilbert, Donald Monroe, Instructor in Romance Languages, Northi- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. [621 Foster St.] 
Gildersleeve, Virginia Crocheron, Dean and Assistant Professor of 
English, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
x. 

Gill, John Glanville, Professor of Romance Languages, Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. [67 Brownell Ave.] 
Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New 
York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Glascock, Clyde Chew, Assistant Professor of German, Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Gradu- 
ates’ Club] 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of English, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Goad, Caroline M., New Haven, Conn. [137 Wall St.] 

Goddard, Eunice Rathbone, New Salem, Mass. [Universitiitstrasse 
38, Ziirich, Switzerland] 

Goddard, Harold Clarke, Professor of English, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Goebel, Julius, Professor of German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Goodnight, Scott Holland, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [619 Harrison St.] 

Gordon, Arthur, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [604 E. Buffalo St.] 

Gould, Chester Nathan, Instructor in German and Scandinavian 
Literature, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Gould, William Elford, New York, N. Y. [157 Lexington Ave.] 

GRANDGENT, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St.] 

Gray, Charles Henry, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1000 Ohio St.] 

Gray, Roland P., Professor of English, University of Maine, Orono, 
Me. 

Graydon, Katharine Merrill, Professor of English Literature, Butler 
College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Greene, Ernest Roy, Instructor in Romance Languages, Tufts College, 
Tufts College, Mass. [18 Prentiss St., Cambridge, Mass.] 

Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. [1019 St. Paul St.] 

Greenfield, Eric Viele, Instructor in German, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. [1204 Columbia St.] 

Greenlaw, Edwin Almiron, Professor of English, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greenough, Chester Noyes, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [17 Lawrence Hall] 

Gregor, Leigh R., Associate Professor of Modern Languages, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Greve, Carl Friedrich, Professor of German, Meadville Theological 
Seminary, Meadville, Pa. 

Griebsch, Max, Director, National German-American Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, 558-568 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Preceptor in English. Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. [14 N. Dod Hall] 

Grimm, iXarl Josef, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Gronow, Hans Ernst, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Griinbaum, Gustav, Fellow in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn, [146 Lawrance Hall] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Grummann, Paul H., Professor cf Modern German Literature, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1930 Washington St.] 

Guérard, Albert Léon, Assistant Professor of the Romance Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Guerlac, Othon G., Assistant Professor of French, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [3 Fountain Place] 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Guitner, Alma, Professor of German, Otterbein University, Wester- 
ville, O. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Gunn, Sidney, Instructor in English, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 
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Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German and French, J. Bowen High 
School, Chicago, Ill. [7700 Bond Ave., Windsor Park, Chi- 
cago] 

Guyer, Foster Erwin, Instructor in French, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. [2440 Orrington Ave.] 


Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of English, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Hale, Wm. Gardner, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5749 Kimbark Ave.] 

Hall, John Lesslie, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Hamilton, George Livingstone, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hamilton, theodore Ely, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Chicago, Ill. [1357 E. 57th St.] 

Hancock, Albert E., Professor of English, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Handschin, Charles Hart, Professor of German, Miami University, 

Oxford, O. 

Haney, John Louis, Professor of English Philology, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanford, James Holly, Assistant Professor of English, Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. 
Hardy, Ashley Kingley, Assistant Professor of German and Instruc- 
tor in Old English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of English, Baylor University, Waco, 
Tex. 

Harper, George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

Harris, Lancelot Minor, Professor of English, College of Charleston, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Harrison, Frederick B., Instructor in English, Jacob Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 

Harrison, John Smith, Assistant Professor of English, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, O. 

Harry, Philip Warner, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. [Oakland, Pittsburgh] 

Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics and Evidences of Christi- 
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anity, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [33 Livingston 
Ave. ] 

Hart, James Morgan, Professor Emeritus of the Fnglish Language 
and Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hart, Walter Morris, Associate Professor of English Philology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2255 Piedmont Ave.] 

Hartmann, Jacob W., Tutor in German, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hastings, William Thomson, Instructor in English, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. [13 John St.] 

Hatcher, Orie Latham, Associate in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

HATFIELD, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Hauhart, William F., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hausknecht, Emil, Chargé de Cours, English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Lausanne, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Haussmann, John Fred, Instructor in German, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. [1214 W. Johnson St.] 

Havens, Raymond Dexter, Instructor in English, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hayden, Philip Meserve, Professor of French, Tufts College, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Head, Walter Dutton, Instructor in French, Phillips Academy, Exe- 
ter, N. H. 

Heinz, Flora Hermine, Instructor in German, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Ia. [1022 Broad St.] 

Heiss, John, Assistant Professor of German, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. [403 University St.] 

Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Helmholtz-Phelan, Mrs. Anna Augusta, Instructor in English, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [Faculty Box 95.] 

Hempl, George, Professor of Germanic Philology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Hénin, Benjamin Louis, Instructor in French, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [316 Livingston Hall, Columbia University] 

Henning, George Neely, Professor of Romance Languages, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Herford, Charles Harold, Professor of English Literature, University 
of Manchester, Manchester, England. P 

Hermannsson, Halldér, Curator of the Icelandic Collection, Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Herrick, Asbury Haven, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [34 Maple Ave.] 

Hersey, Frank Wilson Cheney, Instructor in English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [61 Oxford St.] 

Hervey, Wm. Addison, Associate Professor of the Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Heuser, Frederick W. J., Instructor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Hewett, Waterman Thomas, Professor Emeritus of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Heyd, Jacob Wilhelm, Professor of German and French, State Nor- 
mal School, Kirksville, Mo. [917 E. Normal Ave.] 

Hicks, Fred Cole, Professor of Modern Langnages, Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, 8. Dak. 

Higginson, J. J.. New York, N. Y. [16 E. 41st St.] 

Hill, Albert Ellsworth, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

Hill, Herbert Wynford, Professor of the English Language and Liter- 
ature, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

Hill, Hinda Teague, Professor of French, State Normal College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Hill, Raymond Thompson, Instructor in French, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Hills, Elijah Clarence, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [120 Tyler 
Place] 

Hinckley, Henry Barrett, Northampton, Mass. [54 Prospect St.] 

Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hochdirfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 

Hopper, Mrs. Alfred, Baltimore, Md. [33 Mt. Vernon Place, East] 

Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Hohlfeld, Alexander R., Professor of German, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Holbrook, Richard Thayer, Associate Professor of Old French and 
Italian, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hollander, Lee M., Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Holt, Josephine White, Head of the French Department, John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond, Va. [1403 Hanover Ave.] 

Holzwarth, Charles Homer, Instructor in German, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. [177 Prospect St.] 
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Holzwarth, Franklin James, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [911 
Walnut Ave.] 

Hopkins, Annette Brown, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
{Beecher Hall] 

Hopkins, Edwin Mortimer, Professor of Rhetoric and the English 
Language, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Horne, Charles F., Assistant Professor of English, College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. [616 W. 148th St.] 

Horning, Lewis Emerson, Professor of Teutonic Philology, Victoria 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoskins, John Preston, Assistant Professor of German, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [22 Bank St.] 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

House, Ralph Emerson, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. [12 Walker St.] 

Howarp, William Guild, Assistant Professor of German, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [46 Ware Hall] 

Howe, Malvina A., Principal, Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School, 
Dayton, O. [513 W. Ist St.] 

Howe, Thomas Carr, President, Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Howe, Will David, Professor of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Hoyt, Prentiss Cheney, Professor of English, Clark College, Wor- 
cester, Mass. [940 Main St.] 

Hrbkova (Hrbek), Sarka, Head of the Department of Slavonic 
Languages and Literatures, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. [Station A] 

Hubbard, Frank Gaylord, Professor of the English Language, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [227 Langdon St.] 
Hughes, Mrs. Charlotte Condé, Director of French, Moffitt School, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. [20 North College Ave.] 

Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [11424 Mayfield 
St.] 

Hume, Thomas, Professor Emeritus of English Literature, Univer- 

sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 

Hurlburt, Albert Francis, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [513 Elm St.] 

Hype, James Hazen, New York, N. Y. [11 E. 40th St.] 
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Ibbotson, Joseph Darling, Jr., Professor of English Literature, Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Ilgen, Ernest, Associate Professor of German, College of the City of 
New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Imbert, Louis, Instructor in the University Extension Teaching of 
the Romance Languages, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. [510 W. 124th St.] 

Ingraham, Edgar Shugert, Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Jackson, M. Katherine, London, Ky. 

von Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [113 Walker St.] 

Jenkins, ‘{. Atkinson, Professor of French Philology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5411 Greenwood Ave.] 

Jessen, Karl Detlev, Professor of German Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jodocius, Albert, French Master, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1420 Pine St.] 

Johnson, Amandus, Instructor in Seandinavian and German, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Johnson, William Savage, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1135 Ohio St.] 

Johnston, Oliver Martin, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Jonas, Johannes Benoni Eduard, Teacher of German, De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York, N. Y. 

Jones, Everett Starr, Head Haster, Allen School, West Newton, Mass. 

Jones, Florence Nightingale, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1016 W. California Ave.] 

Jones, Harrie Stuart Vedder, Associate in English, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Hil. [1010 W. Oregon St.] 

Jones, Jessie Louise, Assistant Professor of German, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jones, Richard, Professor of English, Tufts College, Tufts College, 
Mass. 

Jordan, Daniel, Assistant Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Joynes, Edward S., Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
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Kahn, J. Ottilie, Assistant Principal and Teacher of German, Cafion 
City High School, Cafion City, Col. [808 Forest Ave.] 
Kayser, Carl F., Professor of German, Normal College, New York, 

N. Y. [71 E. 87th St.] 

Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Keiller, Mabel M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Keith, Oscar L., Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. [828 Pickens St.] 

Kellogg, Robert James, Professor of Modern Languages, James 
Millikin University, Decatur, Hl. [1231 W. Macon St.] 

Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 7 

Kenyon, John Samuel, Professor of English, Butler College, India- 
napolis, Ind. [70 Layman Ave.] 

Keppler, Emil A. C., Tutor in Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [214 
Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y.] 

Kerlin, Robert Thomas, Professor of English, Virginia Military 
Institute, Lexington, Va. 

Kern, Alfred Allan, Professor of English, Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Kerr, William Alexander Robb, Professor of Modern Languages, 
University of Alberta, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 

Keyes, Charles Reuben, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Keys, Davil Reid, Associate Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University 
College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Kind, John Louis, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [The Irving, Sterling Court, 
Madison. ] 

King, James Percival, Assistant Professor of German, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kingsbury, Elizabeth, Teacher of German, State Normal School, 
Wayne, Neb. 

Kirchner, Elida Caroline, Instructor in German, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. [1127 N. Grand Ave.] 

Kirrrepce, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St.] 

Kittredge, Rupert Earle Loring, Lecturer in French, Trinity College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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K.ie1n, David, Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, 138th and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

von Klenze, Camillo, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Knoepfler, John Baptist, Professor of German and French, Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 

Koehler, Hugo Wilhelm, Instructor in German, State University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [844 Emerald Ave.] 

Koller, Armin Hajman, Instructor in German, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. [609 S. Busey Ave.] 

Kracher, Francis Waldemar, Instructor in the German Language 
and Literature, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
[405 N. Linn St.] 

Krapp, George Philip, Professor of the English Language, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Krause, Carl Albert, Head of the Modern Language Department, 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica, New York, N. Y. [1087A 
Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Modern Languages, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Krowl, Harry C., Assistant Professor of English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Kruse, Henry Otto, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1538 Kentucky St.] 

Kueffner, Louise Mallinckrodt, Instructor in German, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhne, Julius W., Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, 

Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Kuhns, Oscar, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 

Kullmer, Charles Julius, Assistant Professor of German, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [505 University Place] 

Kurrelmeyer, William, Associate Professor of German, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. [Ellicott City, Md.] 


Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York, N. Y. [5 Maxwell Ave., Jamaica, New 
York] 3 

Lancaster, Henry Carrington, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [244 Yale Station] 
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Lange, Carl Frederick Augustus, Associate Professor of German, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [Prospect Heights, 
Northampton 

Langley, Ernest F., Professor of French, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. [93 Upland Road, Cambridge, 
Mass. | 

Lathrop, Henry Burrowes, Associate Professor of English, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1404 W. Washington Ave.] 

Laubscher, Gustav George, Professor of Romance Languages, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, College Park, Va. 

Lauer, Edward Henry, Instructor in German, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [215 Fairchild St.] 

Lavertu, Francis Louis, Head of the Modern Language Department, 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Law, Robert A., Adjunct Professor of English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [2108 San Gabriel St.] 

Lawrence, William Witherle, Associate Professor of English, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Leach, Henry Goddard, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [10 Russell Hall] 

Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lecompte, Irville Charles, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. [764 Yale Station] 

Le Daum, Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, State Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. [6 New Hamp- 
shire Flats.] 

Le Due, Alma de L., Chicago, Ill. [4017 Lake Ave.] 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bahys College, Lewis- 
ton, Me. [24 Riverside St.] 

Leonard, Jonathan, Sub-Master (French), English High School, 
Somerville, Mass. [Sandwich, Mass.] 

Leonard, William Ellery, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Leser, Eugene, Assistant Professor of German, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Lessing, Otto Eduard, Associate Professor of German, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1006 Nevada St.] 

Levi, Moritz, Professor of French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Lewars, Harold Steck, Assistant in English, Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Lewis, Charlton Miner, Professor of English Literature, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 
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Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English and Dean of College 
Students, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Liberma, Marco F., Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lieder, Frederick William Charles, Instructor in German, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [46 Holyoke House] 

Lincoln, George Luther, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [2000 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass.] 

Lindsay, George Clarence, Assistant in Spanish, MeKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Livingston, Albert Arthur, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lockwood, Frank C., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 
Ghent, Belgium [343 boulevard des Hospices] 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Assistant Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lomax, John Avery, Secretary of the Faculties, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Long, Orie William, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [26 
Irving St.] 

Long, Perey Waldron, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [18 Willard St.] 

Longden, Henry Boyer, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lorenz, Charlotte Marie, Instructor in German, Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia. [1021 W. 22d St.] 

Lotspeich, Claude M., Assistant Professor of Germaa, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lovell, George Blakeman, Instructor in German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, New Haven, Conn. [Box 753, Yale Station] 

Lowe, Lawrence I. H., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [108 
Mercer St.] 

Lowes, John Livingston, Professor of English, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Luebke, William Ferdinand, Assistant Professor of German, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [422 N. Clinton St.] 

Luquiens, Frederick Bliss, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [595 
Orange St.] 

Lustrat, Joseph, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
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Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Augustus Julian, Instructor in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, School of Music and Dramatic Art, Auditorium 
Building, Haywood St., Asheville, N. C. 

Lynch, Samuel Adams, Head of the Department of English, Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Lyon, Charles Edward, Assistant Professor of German, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. [18 Kingsbury St.] 


McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Professor of English, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

McClelland, George William, Instructor in English, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [3706 Locust St.] 

MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chieago, Ill. [5629 Lexington Ave.|] 

MacCrackEN, Henry Noble, Assistant Professor of English, Sheilield 
Scientifie School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [180 
East Rock Road] 

MaeDonald, Francis Charles, Preceptor in English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. [30 Mercer St.] 

MacDuffie, John, Principal of the MacDuffie School for Girls, Spring- 
field, Mass. [182 Central St.] 

Macintire, Mrs. Elizabeth J., Pittsburgh, Pa. [Care of Dr. H. J. 
Macintire, Carnegie Technical Schools] 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Assistant Professor of Italian, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mackenzie, W. R., Assistant Professor of English, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

McKibben, George Fitch, Professor of Romance Languages, Denison 
University, Granville, O. 

MacKinnie, Anderson, Instructor in French, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, Mass. 

McKnight, George Harley, Professor of English, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O. 

McLaughlin, William Aloysius, Instructor in French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [920 Munroe St.] 

McLean, Charlotte Frelinghuysen, Professor of French, German, and 
Greek, Athens College, Athens, Ala. 

MacLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

McLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, New York University, University Heights, New 
York, N. Y. 
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McMahon, Charles Omar, Assistant Master in French, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

Mallory, Herbert Samuel, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1056 Ferdon Road] 

Maloubier, Eugéne F., Instructor in Romance Languages, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Manley, Edward, Englewood High School, Chicago, Ill. [6100 Lex- 
ington Ave.] 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Manthey-Zorn, Otto, Associate Professor of German, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Marcou, Philippe Belknap, Paris, France. [28 quai d’Orléans] 

Marden, Charles Carroll, Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Marquardt, Carl Eugene, Instructor in German, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. [500 E. College Ave.] 

Marsh, Arthur Richmond, President, New York Cotton Exchange, 
New York, N. Y. 

Marsh, George Linneus, Extension Associate Professor of English, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Marvin, Robert B., Head of the German Department, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. [826 Marey Ave.] 

Mason, James Frederick, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mathews, Charles Eugley, Instructor in French, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 

MatTtTHEws, Brander, Professor of Dramatic Literature (English), 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave.] 

Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [24 Fairfax Hall] 

Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Meier, Henry, Director of the School of Modern Languages, State 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Meisnest, Frederick William, Professor of German, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. [4705 Sixteenth Ave., N. E.] 

Mensel, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Metzinger, Leon, Assistant in German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [94 Glenpark Place] 

Meyer, George Henry, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1104 W. Illinois St.] 
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Miles, Louis Wardlaw, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Miller, George Morey, Associate Professor of English, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [553 Evanswood Place, Clifton, 
Cincinnati] 

Miller, Raymond Durbin, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [Hicks Ave.] 

Milwitzky, William, Instructor in French, Barringer High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Moore, Clarence King, Professor of Romanic Languages, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of German, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Moore, Samuel, Lecturer in English, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. [4 Roberts Road, College Hill, Bryn Mawr] 

Morgan, Bayard Quincy, Instructor in German, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [1021 W. Johnson St.] 

Morgan, Charlotte E., Brooklyn, N. Y [1173 Bushwick Ave.] 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, Acting Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Morris, George D., Associate Professor of French, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [801 Atwater Ave.] 

Morris, John, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Morrison, Frederic William, Instructor in French and Spanish, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland] 

Morton, Edward Payson, Chicago, Ill. [6331 Ellis Ave.] 

Moseley, Thomas Addis Emmet, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mosher, William Eugene, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, 139th St. and Convent Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Moyse, Charles Ebenezer, Vice-Principal, English Department, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 

Mulfinger, George Abraham, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Muntsch, Rev. Albert, Instructor in French and German, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Murray, Alma Darst, Cincinnati, O. [502 Clinton St.] 

Mutterer, Frederick Gilbert, Head of the Department of German, 

Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. [667 Oak 

St.] 
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Myers, Clara Louise, Assistant Professor of English, College for 
Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 


Nadal, Thomas William, Dean and Professor of English, Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Mich. 

Nason, Arthur Huntington, Instructor in English, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Neef, Francis J. A., Instructor in German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Neff, Theodore Lee, Assistant Professor of French, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Neidig, William J., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [435 Hawthorne Place] 

NeEILson, William Allan, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [34 Kirkland St.] 

Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O. [Monnett Hall] 

Nettleton, George Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [12 
St. Ronan Terrace] 

Neumann, Gustaf Julius, Professor of English and Psychology, Wart- 
burg College, Clinton, Ja. 
Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Professor of English, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1015 Forest Court] 
Newcomer, Charles Berry, Professor of Romance Languages, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Ia. 

Newport, Mrs. Clara Price, Assistant Professor of German, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Newson, Henry Dorsey, President of the Newson Publishing Co., 18 
E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

Nichols, Charles Washburn, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, O. 

Nicklas, Peter, Instructor in German, Barringer High School, New- 
ark, N. J. [257 Parker St.] 

Nitze, William Albert, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Nix, Amalie Ida Frances, Teacher of German, Mechanic Arts High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. [715 Laurel Ave.] 

Noble, Alvin Buell, Professor of Literature and Rhetoric, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia. [Station A] 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. [1110 West St.] 
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von Noé, Adolf Carl, Assistant Professor of German Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Noé, Rachel, Teacher of French, Bayonne High School, Bayonne, N. J. 
[105 W. 8th St.] 

Nollen, John S., President, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Norris, Clarence Elnathan, Instructor in German, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Northup, Clark S., Assistant Professor of English, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 College Place] 

Northup, George Tyler, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [23 Linden Lane] 

Nykerk, John Bernard, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 


Ogden, Phillip, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

O’Leary, Raphael Dorman, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 
Oliver, Thomas Edward, Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [912 W. California Ave.] 
Olmsted, Everett Ward, Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 Univer- 
sity Ave.] 

Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [117 E. 69th St.] 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor, Preceptor in English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. [10 Mercer St.] 

Osthaus, Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand, Professor of German, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. [417 8. Fess Ave.] 

Otis, William Bradley, Instructor in English, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. [504 W. 112th St.] 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Arthur Leslie, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [933 Vermont St.] 

Owen, Edward Thomas, Professor of French and Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [614 State St.] 

Owen, Ralph Woodland, Instructor in English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [625 Mendota Court.] 


Pace, Roy Bennett, Assistant Professor of English, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of English, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. [University Station] 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
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Palmer, Arthur Hubbell, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [149 E. 
Rock Road] 

Palmer, Inez Ethel, Assistant Principal, Ward School, Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

Palmer, Philip Mason, Professor of German, Lehigh University, So. 
Bethlehem, Pa. [University Park] 

Panaroni, Alfred G., Tutor in Romance Languages, College of the 
City of New York, 139th St. and Convent Ave., New York, 

Pancoast, Henry Spackman, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Spring Lane] 

Papot, Bénédict, Instructor in French, R. T. Crane Manual Training 
High School, Chicago, Ill. [507 S. Irving Ave.] 

Park, Clyde William, Instructor in English, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Paton, Lucy Allen, Paris, France. [Morgan, Harjes & Co., 31 boule- 
vard Haussmann. ] 

Patterson, Arthur Sayles, Professor of French, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. [415 University Place] 

Paul, Harry G., Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Payne, Leonidas Warren, Jr., Adjunct Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex. [2104 Pearl St.] 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Professor Emeritus of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. [Walling- 
ford, Pa.] 

Peck, Mary Gray, Geneva, N. Y. [R. F. D. 2] 

Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. [32 Crescent St.] 

Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Professor of English Literature and 
Dean of the College, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Perdriau, Louis, Instructor in French, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

Perrin, Ernest Noél, Passaic, N. J. [337 Ayerigg Ave.] 

Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, 
Boston University, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Perring, Roy Henderson, Professor of Modern Languages, Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Ia. [916 Sixth Ave.] 

Perry, Bliss, Professor of English Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [5 Clement Circle] 

Pettengill, Ray Waldron, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [73 Dana St.] 
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Phelps, Ruth Shepard, Instructor in Italian, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. [East Sanford Hall, University of Min- 
nesota] 

Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Phillips, Marvin William, Instructor in Modern Languages, Mis- 
sisippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural 
College, Miss. 

Pierce, Frederick Erastus, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Poll, Max, Professor of German, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Pope, Paul Russel, Assistant Professor of Ger. .n, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. [Cayuga Heights, I. aca] 

Porterfield, Allen Wilson, Instructor in German, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St.] 

Potter, Mrs. Frances Squire, Chicago, Ill. [5728 Madison Ave.] 

Porter, Murray A., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. ] 

Pound, Louise, Associate Professor of English Literature, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1632 L St.] 

Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of German, Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa. 

Priest, George Madison, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. [2709 Rio Grande St.] 

Prokosch, Eduard, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Acting Director, Davenport Academy of 
Sciences, Davenport, Ia. 

Putzker, Albin, Professor Emeritus of German Literature, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Professor of English, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raggio, Andrew Paul, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Ramsay, Robert Lee, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [9 Allen Place] 
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Rand, Albert Edward, Teaching Fellow in German, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [33 Lexington Ave.] 

Rand, Edwin Watson, Rand Collegiate School, New York, N. Y. 
[Hodge Road, Princeton, N. J.] 
Rankin, James Walter, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [1000 University Ave.] 
Ransmeier, John Christian, Associate Professor of German, Tulane 
University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 

Raschen, John Frederick Lewis, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and their Literature, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Rau, Charlotte, Teacher of German, Bradford Academy, Bradford, 
Mass. 

Ravenel, Mrs. Florence Leftwich, Biltmore, N. C. 

Reed, Albert Granberry, Professor of English Literature, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Reed, Edward Bliss, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station] 

Reed, Frank Otis, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [401 Wisconsin Ave. | 

Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Reichmann, Charlotte Louise, Instructor in German, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [2 River Terrace] 

Reinhard, Eugen, Assistant Professor of German, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [446 N. Charter St.] 

Reining, Charles, Instructor in German, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Remy, Alfred, Instructor in Modern Languages, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Bronx Manor Park, Yonkers, N. Y.] 

Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Assistant Professor of Germanic Phi- 
lology, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Rendtorff, Karl G., Associate Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1130 Bryant St.] 

Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [2018 
De Lancey St.] 

Rice, Carl Cosmo, Lincoln, Neb. [1* Calle de Bucareli 25, Mexico 
City, Mexico] 

Rice, John Pierrepont, Instructor in Romance Languages, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Richards, Alfred Ernest, Instructor in English, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. [4626 2lst Ave., N. E.] 

Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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‘Riethmiiller, Richard Henri, Philadelphia, Pa. [P. O. Lock Box 
1615] 

Ristine, Frank Humphrey, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Robbins, Frederick Oscar, Instructor in French, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Robertson, James Alexander, Librarian, Philippines Library, Ma- 
nila, P. I. 

Roprnson, Fred Norris, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park] 

Robinson, Grace Louise, Rensselaer, N. Y. [14 Catherine St.] 

Rockwell, Leo L., Instructor in German, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 

Rockwood, Robert Everett, Instructor in Romance Languages, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. [396 King Ave.] 

Roedder, Edwin Carl, Associate Professor of German Philology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1627 Jefferson St.] 

Root, Robert Kilburn, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Roulston, Robert Bruce, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. [1502 Madison Ave.] 

Rourke, Constance Mayfield, Instructor in English, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Routh, James Edward, Jr., Adjunct Professor of English, University 
of Virginia, University, Va. [324 Washington St., Peters- 
burg, Va.] 

Roux, Louis Alexandre, Master in French and Latin, Newark Acad- 
emy, Newark, N. J. [544 High St.] 

Royster, James Finch, Professor of English, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Rumsey, Olive, Westfield, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Head Mistress, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Sachs, Julius, Professor of Secondary Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

de Salvio, Alfonso, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [2019 Orrington Ave.] 

Sampson, Martin Wright, Professor of English, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Sanderson, Robert Louis, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Sandison, Helen Estabrook, Reader in English, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages, 
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Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Coilege Park, Va. [7 

Lowell St., Cambridge, Mass.] 

Sbedico, Attilio Filippo, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Ilinois, Urbana, Ill. [905 W. Illinois St.] 
Schelling, Felix E., Professor of English Literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [Coltege Hall, University 

of Pennsylvania] 

Schevill, Rudolph, Professor of Spanish, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkely, Cal. [2316 Le Conte 
Ave.] ‘ 

Schinz, Albert, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schlatter, Edward Bunker, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1619 
Jefferson St.] 

Schlenker, Carl, Professor of German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. [514 Eleventh Ave., S. E.] 

Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, State University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. [307 E. l4th St.] 

Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Head of the German Department, Miss 
Wright’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [631 Montgomery Ave.] 

Schmidt, Meta, Instructor in German, Fort Dodge High School, Fort 
Dodge, Ia. [116 N. 2d St., Marshalltown, Ia.] 

Schneider, John Philip, Professor of English, Wittenburg College, 
Springfield, O. [514 N. Wittenberg Ave.] 

ScHorietp, William Henry, Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [21 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass.] 

Scholl, John William, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [917 Forest Ave.] 

Schreiber, Carl F., Instructor in German, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. [University Heights, Box 106] 

Scott, Charles Payson Gurley, Editor, I Madison Ave., New York, 
N. ¥. 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1351 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Scott, Mary Augusta, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of English and Modern Lan- 
guages, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Segall, Jacob Bernard, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 
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Seiberth, Philipp, Assistant Professor of German, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [229 Jefferson Ave.] 

Severy, Ernest E., Bureau of Education, Manila, P. I. 

Seymour, Arthur Romeyn, Associate in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [909 Nevada St.] 

Seymour, Clara Gertrude, Chicago, Til. [1373 E. 57th St., Hyde 
Park, Chicago] 
Shackford, Martha Hale, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [18 Abbott St.] 
Shanks, Lewis Piaget, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. 

Shaw, James Eustace, Associate Professor of Italian, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Shearin, Hubert Gibson, Professor of English Philology, Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Ky. 

Suetpon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [11 Francis Ave.] 

Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sherman, Stuart Pratt, Associate Professor of English, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Sherzer, Jane, President and Professor of English, The Oxford Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, O. 

Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Professor of German Philology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shute, Henry Martin, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Sibley, Robert Pelton, Assistant Professor of English, Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Sicard, Ernest, Instructor in French, Wendell Phillips High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [5426 Lexington Ave.] 

Sievers, John Frederick, Instructor in German, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Sills, Kenneth Charles Morton, Professor of Latin, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of English Literature, Knox 
College, Galesburg, 

Simonton, James Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus of the French Lan- 
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guage and Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. 

Skidmore, Mark, Instructor in French, Dartmouth College, Hano- 
ver, N. H. 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Assistant Professor of German, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Skinner, Prescott O., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sloane, Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Smart, Walter Kay, Associate Professor of English, Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. [1122 E. 54th Place] 

Smith, Charles Alphonso, Professor of English, University of Vir- 
ginia, University, Va. 

Smith, Edward Laurence, Professor of Modern Languages, Delaware 
College, Newark, Del. 

Smith, Florence Mary, Instructor in English, Normal College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. [418 W, 118th St.] 

Frank Clifton, Gurleyville, Conn. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [15 Prospect Ave.] 

Smith, Pinckney F., Instructor in English, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. [720 Simpson St.] 

Smith, Reed, Associate Professor of English, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C. [1628 Pendleton St.] 

Smith, Winifred, Meadville, Pa. [608 Chestnut St.] 

Smyser, William Emory, Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O. 

Snavely, Guy Everett, Registrar and Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Snow, William Brackett, Head of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Spaeth, J. Duncan, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Spaeth, Sigmund G., Head of the Department of English, Asheville 
School, Asheville, N. C. 

Spalding, Mary Caroline, Fellow in English, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment in the High and Manual Training Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. [2015 Hillyer Place, N. W.] 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Head of the Department of German, S. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 
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Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Professor Emeritus of Italian, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [120 E. 86th St.] 

Spiers, Alexander Guy Holborn, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

SpPINGARN, Joel Elias, New York, N. Y. [9 W. 73d St.] 

Stathers, Madison, Professor of Romance Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of the French Language 
and Literature, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Steeves, Harrison Ross, Instructor in English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Associate Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. [34 W. 33d 
St., New York, N. Y.] 

Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [109 W. Washington Ave.] 

Stern, Leo, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis. [City Hall] 

Stetson, Carlton Beecher, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Stevens, Alice Porter, Associate Professor of German, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Stewart, Morton Collins, Assistant Professor of German, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Stewart, William Kilborne, Assistant Professor of German, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, New York University, University Heights, New 
York, N. Y. [22 W. 68th St.] 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar, Professor of English, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, O. [1938 E. 116th St.] 

Stowell, William Averill, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Strauss, Louis A., Junior Professor of English, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [900 Lincoln Ave.] 

Stroebe, Lilian L., Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. f 

Strunk, William, Jr., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 Lake St.] 

Stuart, Donald Clive, Instructor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [Western Way] 

Sturgis, Cony, Director and Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Sturgis Tutoring School, Ithaca, N. Y. [404 Stewart Ave.] 

Sturtevant, Albert Morey, Assistant Professor of Germanic Lan- 
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guages, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [924 Louisiana 
St.] 

van Sweringen, Grace Fleming, Professor of the Germanic Lan- 
guages, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. [Hotel 
Boulderado] 

Swift, Cora Letitia, Instructor in French, Hosmer Hall, 4296 Wash- 
ington Road, St. Louis, Mo. 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Sypherd, Wilbur Owen, Professor of English and Political Sciences, 
Delaware College, Newark, Del. 


Talamon, René, Instructor in French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Tatlock, John Strong Perry, Junior Professor of English, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Taylor, Archer, Instructor in German, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Taylor, Joseph Russell, Professor of English, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 

Taylor, Marion Lee, Head of the German Department, Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, O. 

Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Telleen, John Martin, Assistant Professor of English, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Terracher, Adolphe Louis, Associate Professor of French Literature, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Thayer, Harvey Waterman, Preceptor in German, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 

Thieme, Hugo Paul, Junior Professor of French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [3 Geddes Heights] 

Thomas, Calvin, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas, Daniel Lindsey, Professor of English, Central University, 
Danville, Ky. 

Thomas, Joseph Morris, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas, May, Assistant Professor of German, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. [1634 Neil Ave.] 

Thompson, Elbert N. S., Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [714 Iowa Ave.] 
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Thompson, Garrett William, Professor of German, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Thompson, Guy Andrew, Professor of English Literature, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Thorndike, Ashley Horace, Professor of English, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Thorstenberg, Edward, Instructor in German, Sheilield Scientifie 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [196 Norton St.] 

Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., 29 Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. 

Thurber, Edward Allen, Professor of Rhetoric and American Litera- 
ture, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [387 E. llth St.] 

Tilley, Morris Palmer, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1015 Ferdon Road] 

Tinker, Chauncey B., Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [38 Vanderbilt Hall] 

Tisdel, Frederick Monroe, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [1316 Keeser Ave.] 

Titsworth, Paul E., Professor of Modern Languages, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N. Y. 

Topp, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Todd, T. W., Professor of German, Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. 

Tolman, Albert Harris, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Tombo, Rudolf, Jr., Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Tombo, Rudolf, Sr., Instructor in German, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 

N. Y. [321 St. Nicholas Ave., New York, N. Y.] 
Toy, Walter Dallam, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Trent, William Petertield, Professor of English Literature, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [279 W. 7lst St.] 

Truseott, Frederick W., Professor of Germanic Languages, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tucker, Samuel Marion, Professor of English, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, 85 Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tufts, James Arthur, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Tupper, James Waddell, Professor of English Literature, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. [128 Burke St.] 

Turk, Milton Haight, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
Geneva, N. Y. [678 Main St.] 
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Turrell, Charles Alfred, Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Tweedie, William Morley, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 

Twiss, W. Bertram, Instructor in English, Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Tynan, Joseph Lawrence, Tutor in English, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. [911 Ogden Ave.] 


Umphrey, George Wallace, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Underwood, Charles Marshall, Jr., Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. [107 Remington 
Gables, Cambridge, Mass. | 

Upham, Alfred Horatio, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [122 Lindsay Ave.] 

Uterhart, Henry Ayres, New York, N. Y. [10 Wall St.] 

Utter, Robert Palfrey, Associate Professor of English, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 


Vaughan, Herbert H., Instructor in Romance Languages, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Vermont, Adolf, Smithfield, N. C. 

Viles, George Burridge, Acting Professor of German, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. [P. 0. Box 105] 

Vogel, Frank, Professor of German, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. [95 Robinwood Ave., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. | 

Vos, Bert John, Professor of German, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Voss, Ernst Karl Johann Heinrich, Professor of German Philology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [446 N. Charter St.] 

Voss, Hertha Louise, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Vreeland, Williamson UpDike, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Wahl, George Moritz, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Wallace, Malcolm William, Associate Professor of English, Univer- 
sity College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
Walter, Hermann, Professor of Modern Languages, McGill Univer- 

sity, Montreal, Canada. 
Watz, John Albrecht, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
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ture, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1314 Hilliard 
St.] 

Warren, Frederick Morris, Professor of Modern Languages, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Warshaw, Jacob, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [721] Missouri Ave.] 

Watt, Homer Andrew, Instructor in English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Wauchope, George Armstrong, Professor of English, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. [6 Campus] 

Weber, Hermann J., Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [43 Lexington Ave.] 

Wesster, Kenneth G. T., Instructor in English, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. [19 Ash St.] 

Weeks, Raymond, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Weill, Félix, Instructor in French, College of the City of New York, 
138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wetts, Edgar H., Acting Secretary, Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [52 Brattle St.] 
Wells, Henry Morse, Assistant Instructor in French, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H. 

Wells, John Edwin, Professor of English, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. [911 Park Ave.] 

Wells, Leslie C., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Clark 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

Wernaer, Robert Maximilian, Cambridge, Mass. [8 Prescott St.] 

Werner, Adolph, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
[339 W. 29th St.] 

Wesselhoeft, Edward Karl, Professor of German, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

West, Henry Titus, Professor of German, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, O. 

Weston, George Benson, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [21 Walker St.] 

Weygandt, Cornelius, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharey, James Blanton, Professor of English, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville. Tenn. 

Whitcomb, Selden Lincoln, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1926 Ohio St.]} 

White, Alain C., New York, N. Y. [51 E. 57th St.] 

White, Horatio Stevens, Professor of German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [29 Reservoir St.] 
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Whitelock, George, Counsellor at Law, Baltimore, Md. [1407 Con- 
tinental Trust Building] 

Whiteside, Donald Grant, Instructor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, 
x. 

Whitman, Charles Huntington, Associate Professor of English, Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [189 College Ave.] 

Whitman, Frederick Wyman, Instructor in Modern Languages and 
Latin, New Hampshire State College, Durham, N. C. 

Whitney, Marian P., Professor of German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Whittem, Arthur Fisher, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Woodbridge St.] 

Whoriskey, Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, New Hamp- 
shire State College, Durham, N. H. 

Wiehr, Josef, Associate Professor of German, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Wightman, John Roaf, Professor of Romance Languages, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O. 

Wilkens, Frederick H., Associate Professor of German, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Wilkins, Ernest Hatch, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [58 Shepard St.] 

Williams, Charles Allyn, Instructor in German, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. [611 W. Green St.] 

Williamson, Hiram Parker, Assistant Professor of French, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Box 216, Faculty Exchange, 
University of Chicago] 

Wilson, Charles Bundy, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Winchester, Caleb Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Wes- 

leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Winkler, Max, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wischkaemper, Richard, Instructor in German, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. [Faculty Box 70] 

Withington, Robert, Assistant in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [35 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass.] 

Wolff, Samuel Lee, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [311 
W. 94th St.] 

Wood, Francis Asbury, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Wood, Henry, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. [109 North Ave., W.] 
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Woodbridge, Benjamin Mather, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [115 E. Del Norte 
St.] 

Woods, Charles F., Instructor in Modern Languages, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, So. Bethlehem, Pa. [22 S. High St., Bethlehem, Pa.] 

Woods, George Benjamin, Professor of English, Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 

Wright, Arthur Silas, Professor of Modern Languages, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Wright, Charles Baker, Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Wright, Charles Henry Conrad, Assistant Professor of French, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [5 Buckingham Place] 

Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor of English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Young, Bert Edward, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Young, Mrs. Frances Berkeley, Madison, Wis. [Care of Professor 
Karl Young, University of Wisconsin] 

Young, Karl, Associate Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Young, Mary V., Professor of Romance Languages, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Zdanowicz, Casimir Douglass, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1818 Madi- 
son St.] 

Zeitlin, Jacob, Associate in English, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Zembrod, Alfred Charles, Professor of Modern Lamguages, Kentucky 
State University, Lexington, Ky. 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING TO THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: General Library of the University of Michigan 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library 

Austin, ‘Texas: Library of the University of Texas 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library 

Baltimore, Md.: Goucher College Library 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library 

Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute 

Baton Rouge, La.: Memorial Library, Louisiana State University 

Beloit, Wis.: Beloit College Library 

Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California 

Berlin, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitiit Berlin 
[Dorotheenstrasse 5] 

Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston 

Boulder, Col.: Library of the University of Colorado 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Adelphi College Library 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Public Library 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont 

Cambridge, England: University Library 

Cambridge, Mass.: Child Memorial Library, Warren House 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library 

Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library 

Chapel Hill, N. C.: Library of the University of North Carolina 

Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia 

Chicago, Ill.: General Library of the University of Chicago 

Chicago, Ill.: Newberry Library 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati. [Burnet 
Woods Park] 

Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 

Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri 
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Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library 

Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library 

Easton, Pa.: Van Wikle Memorial Library, Lafayette College 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library 

Giessen, Germany: Die Grossherzogliche Universitiits-Bibliothek 

Granvillle, O.: Library of Denison University 

Graz, Austria: K. K. Universitiits-Bibliothek 

Greensboro, Ala.: Library of Southern University 

Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie College Library 

Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library 

Iowa City, Ia.: Library of the State University of Iowa 

Irvington, Ind.: Bona Thompson Memorial Library 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library 

Leipzig, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitit Leipzig 

Leipzig, Germany: Universitiits-Bibliothek 

Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Library 

London, England: London Library. [St. James Square, S. W.] 

Lyons, France: Bibliothéque de l’Université. [18 quai Claude Ber- 
nard] 

Madison, Wis.: Library of the University of Wisconsin 

Madrid, Spain: Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios en el Estranjero 
[Plaza de Bilbao 6] 

Manchester, England: Library of the Victoria University 

Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury College Library 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library 

Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library 

Missoula, Mont.: University of Montana Library 

Munich, Germany: Kénigliche Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek 

Nashville, Tenn.: Library of the Peabody College for Teachers 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library 

New Orleans, La.: H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial Library 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library 

New York, N. Y.: Library of New York University. [University 
Heights] 

New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library [476 Fifth Ave.] 

New York, N. Y.: University Club Library [Fifth Ave. and 54th 
St.] 

Oberlin, O.: Oberlin College Library 

Orono, Me.: University of Maine Library 

Oxford, O.: Library of Miami University 
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Oxford, O.: Reading Room of the Western College for Women 
Painesvillle, 0.: Library of Lake Erie College 
Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Free Library [13th and Locust Sts.] 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Mercantile Library 
Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Library of Vassar College 
Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University 
Providence, R. I.: Library of Brown University 
Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library [Washington St.] 
Reno, Nev.: University Library 
Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester [Prince St.] 
Rock Hill, 8S. C.: Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library 
Sacramento, Cal.: State Library of California 
St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University 
St. Paul, Minn.: St. Paul Public Library 
Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library 
Sioux City, Ia.: Library of Morningside College 
South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library 
Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library 
Strathcona, Alberta, Canada: Library of the University of Alberta 
Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Reading Room 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Library of Syracuse University 
University, Miss.: Library of the University of Mississippi 
Urbana, Ill.: Library of the University of Illinois [University 

Station] 
Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America 
Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library 
West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U. S. Military Academy 
Williamstown, Mass.: Library of Williams College 
Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


ALESSANDRO D’ANcoNnaA, University of Pisa 

K. von Bauper, University of Leipzig 

Josern Bépter, Collége de France, Paris 

Henry Brapiey, Oxford, England 

Ators L. Branpt, University of Berlin 

W. Braune, University of Heidelberg 

Konrap Burpacu, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 
Benepvetro Croce, Naples, Italy 

WENDELIN Foerster, University of Bonn 

JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen 

J. J. Jussenanp, French Ambassador, Washington, D. C. 
Fr. Kiuce, University of Freiburg 

EvuGEN KUHNEMANN, University of Breslau 
MARCELINO MENENDEZ ¥ PELAYO, Madrid, Spain 
RAMON MENENDEZ Pipa, University of Madrid 
Paut Meyer, Ecole des Chartes, Paris 

W. Meyer-Liske, University of Vienna 

Jacosp Minor, University of Vienna 

ERNESTO Monact, University of Rome 

Sir JAmes A. H. Murray, Oxford, England 
ArTHUR NAPIER, University of Oxford 

Fritz NEUMANN, University of Heidelberg 
ApoLF Noreen, University of Upsala 

Francesco Novati, University of Milan 
Francesco D’Ovip1o, University of Naples 

H. Pau, University of Munich 

Pio Ragna, R. Istituto di Studi Superiori, Florence 
Aveust Saver, University of Prague 

J. Scuiprer, University of Vienna 

ScuMipT, University of Berlin 

H. Scuucuarpt, University of Graz 

Epuarp Srevers, University of Leipzig 

W. W. Sxeat, University of Cambridge 

JOHAN Storm, University of Christiania 

H. Sucuter, University of Halle 

Henry Sweet, Oxford, England 

ANTOINE THOMAS, Sorbonne, Paris 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEASED 


J. T. Axers, Central College, Richmond, Ky. 

Graziapio I. Ascoxt, Milan, Italy [1907] 

Etys&re AviraGNet, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. [1908] 

T. Waiting Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [1890] 

Davip Lewis Bart.ett, Baltimore, Md. [1899] 

GeorRGE ALONZO BarTLeTT, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
[1908] 

W. M. Baskervitt, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1899] 

ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, Washington, D. C. [1905] 

A. A. BLoompBercu, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. [1906] ; 

Danie G. Brinton, Media, Pa. [1899] q 

Frank Eopert Bryant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1910] 

Sopuvus Buaee, University of Christiania [1907] 

FRANK Roscoe Butter, Hathorne, Mass. [1905] 

GeorcGe RicE CARPENTER, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
[1909] 
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H | GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Aldrich and Foster—Elementary French. A Text-Book 
for Beginners. $1.00 
The precision, clearness, completeness and reasonable length of this 
book have placed it high among the most popular texts for first year 
work, 


Aldrich and Foster—French Reader (1st or 2nd year) 
Arranged for Beginners in Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. 50 cents 


A reader which offers absolutely fresh material suitable to accom- 
pany or follow grammar work. 


Harmanson— French Verb Forms. 35 cents 

A blank chart, the filling out of which gives the student a 
comprehensive view of the whole verb, arranged according to its 
parts. 
Collar—First Year German. $1.00 

In sixty lessons this book provides a year’s work in speaking, 
reading, and writing German, including all the grammar that 
a pupil will need in a high-school course or in preparation for 
college. 
Duerr—Essentials of German Grammar (lst or 2nd 

year). 80 cents 

Superfluous memorizing is done away with in developing, instead, 


the few great principles which are the foundation of German 
accidence and syntax. 


Ham and Leonard—Brief German Grammar. 90 cents. 
One of the most practical shorter grammars published. The 
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Pancoast and Spaeth’s Early English Poems. $1.50 é 
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annotated. In conjunction with Pancoast’s Standard English Poems it 
covers the whole course of English poetry for non-linguistic students 
and the general reader. 
Lockwood and Kelly’s Sqgstenes of Letter Writing. 75 cents. 
Selected letters from Walter Paston to Lewis Carroll, with a general 
historical introduction and biographical notes. 


German 


*"y Prokosch’s Introduction to German. $1.15. 

is German by the direct method. Based on texts carefully chosen and 
4 adapted to illustrate progressively the essentials of German Grammar ; 
lessons based directly on these texts; a concise systematic reference 
grammar ; and appendixes on phonetics, grammatical nomenclature,ete. 


Allen’s Daheim. 70 cents. 
Easy reading drawn from the life of to-day and lightened by not 


infrequent touches of humor. ed to widen the beginner’s 
reading and to give him a readier familiarity with the language. 


Fontane : Grete Minde. 60 cents. 
Edited by Harvey W. TuHayer, Princeton University. 


Heyse: Vetter Gabriel. 35 cents. 
Edited by Rosert N. Corwin, Sheffield Scientific School. 


French 


Bellows’s French and English Dictionary. $1.50. 

Thoroly revised and enlarged by W1LLIAM BELLOws, son of the 
; original projector, with the assistance of AuGusTE MARROT and 
a GustTAVE FriTEAv. Reset in larger type for the use of students. 
of Daudet : Neuf Contes Choisis. 35 cents. 
7 , I Edited by V. E. Francois, College of the City of New York. 
{ Lavedan: Le Duel. (December. ) 

Edited by StrepHeN H. Busu, State University of Iowa. 
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a Morley’s S Ballads. 75 cents. 
ea 58 ballads, representing every genre. The sppemine includes an 
M | historical and critical introduction, an extensive bibliography, notes 


with discussion of variants, a vocabulary, and index to first lines. 
i _ Hartzenbusch: La Coja y el Encogido. 60 cents. 
Edited by J. Gepprs, Boston University. 
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Edited by AuRELIO M. Espinosa, Stanford University. 
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NEW TEXTS 


Moliere. Les Femmes Savantes, 40 cents 


Edited by CHARLES A. EGGERT, Ph. D., 
Formerly Professor of French, Illinois Wesleyan University. 


[NX this edition of Moliére’s entertaining comedy, the 
notes gives special attention to peculiarities in lan- 
guage and style, and to the explanation of allusions in 
the text. The vocabulary has been prepared with great 
care, and is particularly helpful in the interpretation of 
idioms. The introduction gives a brief account of Moliére 
and of the Précieuses. The help rendered throughout 
is such as will enable even young students to read this 
masterpiece with intelligence and appreciation. 


Stoltze. Lose Blatter, 30 cents 


By ERNA M. STOLTZE, 
Author of ‘Bunte Geschichten.” 


A COLLECTION of interesting short stories, not fairy 

tales, compiled for beginners in German. It con- 
tains a few riddles by Schiller and Goethe, some tales 
from German mythology, and a few Christmas and Easter 
legends. A set of questions based on the text provides 
material for conversation, and full notes and a complete 
vocabulary give all needed assistance. 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mopern LanevuaGE Notes 


Tue CaTHouic UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
MABYLAND HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 
Romance and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


1. Members wishing to present papers at the meeting are expected to prepare 
them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be read 
by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers read in full should be 
so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty ) minutes. 


2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read in full or not, shall 
submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, 
consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shall state, at the same time, whether 
he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 


or read in full. The synopses of accepted papers are to be printed on the pro- 
gram. : 

3. The Secretary shall select the program from the papers thus offered, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractive. 
In general not more than an hour and a half shall be devoted to the presentation 
of papers at any one session. There shall be sufficient opportunity for discussion 
and for social intercourse. 

4. The question of publication is to be decided for each paper on its merits as 
a contribution to science, without regard to the form in which it has been pre- 
sented at the meeting. ; 

5. Charges exceeding an average of forty-five cents per galley of the fir 
proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed in the 
Publications shall be paid by the authors incurring them. 
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